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What Mussolini Wants 


AIMS 


AND CHANCES OF ITALY IN AFRICA 


By WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH, Professor of Modern European History at the University of Pennsylvania 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia 


HEN Captain Eden, Fngland’s special envoy, was 
on his miss:on to Rome, Mussolini is said to have 
answered every proposal for mediation with the 

words: 

“T have to have Abyssinia. 
rate or a mandate under the League of Nations. 
what you will, but I must have Abyssinia.” 

Was the Duce bluffing, as some believe? Was he put- 
ting forward this extreme demand in order to be in a better 
position to bargain for economic concessions or a protectorate 
over eastern Abyssinia? In the light of the evidence at 
hand 1 believe he is in deadly earnest. The grim and costly 
military expedition to East Africa would seem to remove 
any shadow of doubt on that score. If this be so, what un- 
derlies Italy’s Ethiopian policy? What is the driving force 
behind this latest outburst of European Imperialism? Why 
do Mussolini and Italy have to have Abyssinia? Why did 
the Duce suddenly decide to make of the insignificant nat- 
ural border incident a casus belli against the one remaining 
free state in Africa? 

The official justification of offended national dignity 
offered at the beginning has been long since forgotten or 
dismissed as a mere pretext. More plausible is the sug- 
gestion that Mussolini seized on the affair as an oppor- 
tunity to unify national sentiment behind the government, 
nervous over the necessity of living up to its oft-repeated 
claims not only that “Italy has right to a colonial empire’, 
but that her manifest destiny demanded that she take “the 
heritage of the Caesars”. Has the time arrived when Italy 


You can call it a protecto- 


Call it 


is instinctively tiring of words and demanding action? Or 
is there, as in the time of Crispi and Italy’s first colonial 
adventure, a domestic situation from which the nation’s at- 
tention can be distracted by this new sally into the field of 
imperialism ? 

All these factors may have influenced Mussolini’s vig- 
orous, not to say aggressive policy in East Africa, but behind 
them all, and of basic significance, is the pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity—a condition that underlies the desperate 
struggle to maintain a standard of living commensurate 
with the demands and ideals of a great European people. 
That the standard of living has already been depressed to 
the danger point and is in imminent danger of further de- 
cline, is well known. If the trend is not checked, economic 
security will go and with it, political security also. The 
two are inextricably interwoven. The collapse of economic 
security would not inconceivably carry with it the fall of 
Fascism and the Dictatorship. 

The latest phase of European Imperialism in Africa 
is therefore charged with unusually high powered political 
and economic pressure. Italy is desperately in need of colo- 
nies, and of agricultural, industrial, and mineral resources; 
while Mussolini must welcome an opportunity to fulfill 
his often repeated promises and, at the same time, find re- 
lief from the stifling pressure of the overcharged Fascist 
nationalism and its costly militarism. 

The great economic depression which set in in 1929 
was felt in Italy several years earlier. Since then it has 
rested with crushing weight upon Italian economic life be- 
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cause of the poverty of natural resources. As a result, de- 
spite the remarkable achievements of Fascism to ease the 
burden as much as possible, and the altogether unbelievable 
response of the nation in tightening its belt to meet the ever 
increasing “hard times ahead’’, the situation has become well 
nigh desperate. The national deficit has grown steadily 
in recent years, mounting from a little over half a billion 
lire to more than 3% billion. Wages already low were 
again cut 10 per cent in 1934, but despite vigorous efforts 
to bring down prices, without a commensurate reduction 
in rent and cost of living. Skilled labor in the industrial 
centers of Milan and Genoa receive an average wage of 
about 12 cents an hour. Because of the pressure of unem- 
ployment the 40 hour a week adopted in 1932 was modified 
last year in certain industries to a 30 hour a week schedule. 
Of course in these days the idea of a balanced budget seems 
to be less important. ‘Taxation has reached the saturation 
point, the national debt is enormous and the trade balance 
continues unfavorable. The lire stabilized at too high a 
level grows steadily weaker. 

Import and export statistics for the last half dozen 
years reveal a truly alarming situation. For 1929 imports 
show at 21.9 billion lire and exports at 14.8; in 1930 at 
17.3 and 12.1; in 1931 at 11.6 and 10.2; in 1932 at 8.2 
and 6.7; in 1933 at 7.3 and 5.9; in 1934 at 7.6 and 5.2 
(i. e., decline for total in 1929 to 36.7 b. to 12.8 b. lire in 
1934). These figures reveal not only a continuous and in- 
creasing unfavorable trade balance but a progressive decline 
in total volume of trade. Equally alarming are the facts as 
to the articles of imports which are involved. Iron and steel 
imports fell off from 1,101,800,000 lire in 1926 to 306,- 
000,000 lire in value in 1933; cotton imports showed an 
even greater decline from 3,423,400,000 lire to 923,700,000 
lire for the same period. These like other items in the table 
of imports are basic for the productive industries and there- 
fore indicative of an alarming decline in industrial activity. 
This in turn has brought with it a progressive decline in 
wages. Wages have always been very low in Italy. Labor 
has been cheap. Despite this they have been twice cut in 
recent years by official fiat, each time to be sure, with the 
promise of a reduction in the cost of foodstuffs, rent, etc. 
In no case, however, has there been a commensurate cut in 
the costs of the necessities of life. 

In the meantime, the pressure of population on the 
limited geographic territory becomes annually more severe. 
“Italy is about twice the size of New England and contains 
five times as many people.” The total population in 1934 
was 42,217,000 giving an average density of over 352 per 
square mile as against 41.8 in the continental United States 
in 1930. Since the upland areas of the Appinnines are very 
thinly populated, the density in the more populous regions 
is very great, often rising above 500. Or, if we consider 
arable land, 477 persons to each square mile under cultiva- 
tion or in pasture. Besides much of the 73.5% of arable 
land would, under our American standards as set up by Dr. 
Tugwell, be regarded as distinctly marginal in character. 
What is more there are very few waste lands left, reclama- 
tion has gone on under population pressure for many years. 
The available land is therefore heavily occupied. 

To the pressure of overpopulation on so restricted a 
geographic area must be added the fact that Italy has prac- 
tically no coal, iron, petroleum or cotton—the raw mate- 


rials on which her industrial development and the employ- 
ment of a large part of her population depend. By the side 
of the United States, Soviet Russia, or even Great Britain 
and France, there is hardly a basis of comparison on this 
score. Even when compared with Germany, deprived as 
that power was of so large a percentage of her resources, 
Italy is far behind. She is much poorer than Germany and 
Japan, countries which occupy a position somewhat similar 
to hers in the economic world. Migration over seas is prac- 
tically stopped, especially to the United States. Despite 
this, Fascism preaches the gospel of larger families and the 
pressure of the growing population on the national resources 
is increasing year by year. 

Italy is obliged to buy her basic raw materials in for- 
eign markets and pay for their transportation in order to 
operate her industries. Just how this can be done over any 
extended period of time is the problem. That Italian states- 
men are well aware of the disparity between population and 
raw materials is now clear. More than any other question, 
it is worrying Mussolini and his advisers. 

“Ours,” says Dino Grandi, “is a vital problem that in- 
volves our very existence and our future, a future of peace, 
tranquillity, and work for a population of 42 million souls, 
which will number 50 million in another fifteen years. Can 
this population live and prosper in a territory half the size 
of that of Spain and Germany and lacking raw materials and 
natural resources to meet its vital needs, pent up in a closed 
sea beyond which its commerce lies, a sea the outlets of 
which are owned by other nations, while yet others control 
the means of access—the Caudine Forks of her liberty, 
safety, and means of livelihood—and while all the nations 
of the world are raising barriers against the development of 
trade, the movement of capital, and emigration, denational- 
izing whoever crosses their frontiers and even their pro- 
tectorates and colonies?” 

Before depression set in, and before ultra nationalism 
raised tariff barriers to a point which has virtually put in- 
ternational trade at a standstill, Italy possessed a few modest 
assets that made it possible for her to compete in the world 
markets. A plentiful supply of relatively cheap labor en- 
abled Italy to keep down the cost of production despite the 
necessity of importing the necessary raw materials from 
abroad. Under present conditions, however, Italian goods 
are not wanted abroad, save where there is a definite quid 
pro quo on a quota or barter basis. Besides, cheap Oriental 
labor has come into the market in the post-war years to off- 
set every advantage Italy had in that respect. The advent 
of Japan as a great industrial power threatens the ruin of 
Europe’s international trade. ‘The opportunity, therefore, 
for Italy to exploit and utilize her cheap labor has been 
greatly reduced in recent years. Along with this has also 
come the restriction upon emigration, cutting off remittances 
from Italians abroad, which used to mount into large fig- 
ures in the pre-war years. 

Fortunately, the tourist trade continues heavy, an asset 
Mussolini promotes with rare insight and skill. His grandi- 
ose archaeological excavations and restorations are mani- 
festly far from being entirely motivated by an appreciation 
and love of historical remains. Their value as economic 
assets on the credit side of the foreign exchange situation is 
an important factor. Incidentally, they also serve to stim- 
ulate patriotic pride and nationalistic spirit. Each new dig- 
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ging enhances the value of Italy not only for the tourist, 
student and professional historian, but also to Italians them- 
selves in serving to stimulate the spirit of pride of race and 
ancestry and the achievements of Imperial Rome. 


But these exceptional assets, like the measures to main- 
tain the gold standard and credit abroad through exchange 
control the mobilization of all foreign securities held by 
Italian citizens abroad, and the calling in of silver are alto- 
gether inadequate to support a national economic structure 
which is essentially weak in its foundations. ‘They may 
serve as palliatives, but they cannot alter basic conditions. 

In addition to being dependent upon raw material from 
abroad, Italy has to accept the fact that the channels 
through which they can be obtained are dominated by for- 
eign powers. Great Britain not only controls the western 
entrance to the Mediterranean at the Straits of Gibralter, 
but likewise its exit at its eastern end through its domination 
of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, not to mention her pos- 
session of Malta south of Sicily which brings the effective 
domination of the British naval power to the very doors of 
Italy herself. Nor is it Great Britain alone that impinges 
upon the security of the Fascist state’s lines of communica- 
tion. By common consent the French fleet with its remark- 
able bases at Toulon, Marseilles, Oran, Algiers, Bona and 
Bizerta controls the western Mediterranean and the African 
crossings. While Mussolini’s ‘Battle of the wheat” may 
have made it possible for Italy to feed herself, her industrial 
position is insecure at all times, and, in case of war, at the 
mercy of other powers. 


All this is not only extremely irksome to the pride of 
the national ego, and to the ambitions of the Duce, but it 
inevitably dominates Italian foreign policy. Hence the 
adoption of a policy looking toward weakening and ulti- 
mately breaking the foreign shackles which control her eco- 
nomic security form the beginning of the Fascist regime. 

Mussolini and his advisers have developed an active and 
militant propaganda against a status quo which foredooms 
Italy to the place of a second-rate and dependent power. A 
national psychology, characterized by an intense patriotism 
and ultra-nationalism has been built up through high pres- 
sure indoctrination, especially with the youth of the nation. 
Mussolini’s slogan, “We are a nation that arrives,” that is 
a nation with a future, is the axiom of all Italian instruc- 
tion. Italy is destined to be a great power among the 
powers. In accordance with this idea the Duce interjected 
a vigor and aggressiveness into the nation’s foreign policy, 
that has again and again secured important results witness, 
—the acquisition of Fiume; the strong ultimatum to Greece 
in 1923; the pressure on Albania and the virtual extension 
of a protectorate over that country in 1926; the support of 
(Germany and Hungary in their demand for revision of the 
treaties; the criticism of the League of Nations and the 
threat to withdraw from Geneva altogether if more ef- 
fective policies were not undertaken; the alliances with 
Austria and Hungary and the vigorous defense of the in- 
dependence of the former after the Dolfuss tragedy; the 
volte face early this year and swing to the side of France 
and England in the face of the threat of Hitler and Na- 
tional Socialism; and now, the spectacular expedition against 
Abyssinian independence out of which has already arisen a 
furious attack upon England in the Fascist controlled press, 


and a renewal of the threat to quit the League if Abyssinia’s 
case is entertained. 

Mussolini’s foreign policy, like the entire program of 
Fascism, manifestly has as its major objectives breaking 
through the barriers in the way of Italian expansion and 
economic security which her late unification as a nation 
and the unsatisfactory adjustments of colonial conditions at 
Paris in 1919 have imposed upon her. 

To Mussolini’s oft repeated slogan, “Italy has a right 
to a Colonial Empire” there has come in recent months an- 
other expressed by the press—‘“The moment for the opening © 
of a new chapter in Italian Colonial history has arrived.” 
Axione Coloniale. But as if to add insult to injury, other 
powers, especially Italy’s allies have taken over all the 
worthwhile non-European lands available for colonization 
including the German colonies distributed at Paris in 1919. 
By the side of the immense colonial holdings in Africa of 
Great Britain, France, and even Portugal and Belgium 
Italy’s possessions are pathetically small and insignificant. 
They consist of Libia, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. The 
population of Libia is about 800,000, only about one per 
cent being Italian. In the adjoining French colony of Tuis, 
52% of the population is Italian. Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland in East Africa are mostly barren wastes under 
arid tropical climates and, as yet, useless economically. In 
1931, the population of the former was 621,776 of whom 
5,000 only were Italians. The principal seaport is Mas- 
sowah with a population of about 5,000, but with consider- 
able possibilities as the future seaport of the great hinter- 
land which includes much of northern Abyssinia. The cap- 
ital is Asmara, 7,765 feet above sea level in the uplands of 
the colony which is the only white man’s country in Africa 
held by Italy. Italian Somaliland is all lowland and rela- 
tively of less importance. 

Mindful of the contemptuous attitude of President 
Wilson toward their claims at the Peace Conferences and 
of the obdurate and steady opposition to Italian claims by 
Mr. Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the Italians have be- 
come extremely cynical as to the effectiveness of any meas- 
ures save those of force in the attainment of their colonial 
objectives. Accordingly, they suddenly and without notice 
in February last gave the world an illustration of the new 
Italian imperialism that was rather startling. 

Its object was none other than Abyssinia, a large and 
fertile country with a population variously estimated from 
five to ten million inhabitants with whom Italians have 
crossed swords before. Lying well in the interior of East 
Africa, Abyssinia is potentially rich in those essential raw 
products which Italy lacks, such as coal, iron, rubber and 
cotton. The discovery of oil in British Somaliland has 
given rise to the belief that the source of the oil is over 
the border of Abyssinia. At present she exports only ivory, 
beeswax, gums and potash, but there is great wealth behind 
the Abyssinia ranges; all carefully guarded against exploita- 
tion by the white man from whom Abyssinia has also con- 
sistently refused to borrow and hence is without even a na- 
tional debt. Precisely the kind of country that would be 
complementary to Italy’s economic life! 

As an Italian colony or under Italian economic ex- 
ploitation, it could supply not only much needed raw prod- 
ucts, but also furnish a market for Italian products since 
the buying power ef the population is considerable. In 
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addition, the man power made available for Mussolini's war 
machine by a protectorate over even part of Abyssinia would 
be worthwhile. Indirectly too, it would raise greatly the 
value of Eritrea and possibly of Somaliland. 

Another incentive to Italian imperialism in the direc- 
tion of Abyssinia grows out of the fact that nearly 40 years 
ago, in 1896 the then Prime Minister Crispi, impressed with 
the economic possibilities of Abyssinia as an Italian colony, 
launched out upon a program of conquest which ended in 
the humiliating defeat of the Italian forces at Adowa, the 
overthrow of the Minister, and the complete abandonment 
of the program of annexation. “Today Italy nurses a grudge 
and a defeat!’ Mussolini, an ambition! Crispi once re- 
marked that the Italian who settled the Roman question 
would go down into history as the nation’s greatest states- 
man. This, the Duce has accomplished and the Roman 
question is relegated to the pages of history. If now he can 
also wipe out the stain of the defeat at Adowa, he will have 
achieved an equally important victory, and earned the ever- 
lasting gratitude of the Italian people. His own and that 
of the Fascist security would be established for Mussolini’s 
lifetime at least. 

It was hardly to be expected, however, that so ambiti- 
ous a venture as the Italian move against Abyssinia could 
be carried through without serious international complica- 
tions. England and France are, like Italy, contiguous neigh- 
bors of Abyssinia. Great Britain in particular borders 
Abyssinia on the west and north in an extended frontier, 
and is vitally interested in the control of Abyssinia because 
Lake Toana in Abyssinia is the source of the Blue Nile, 
whose waters are essential to the prosperity of the Sudan 
and of Egypt. Down to 1906, the powers were rivals. In 
that year, and again in 1915 they came to an agreement 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of Abyssinia at the 
same time recognizing each other’s mutual claims. For 
Great Britain these involved the region already referred to 
in the west and northwest, for Italy, somewhat indefinite 
railroad construction rights from Eritrea through western 
Abyssinia to Italian Somaliland in the south. For France, 
control of the railroad to Addis Ababa, the capital of 
Abyssinia, and an indefinite field of influence in the hinter- 
land of French Somaliland. In 1919, an accord between 
Britain and Italy was arranged by which England was to 
assist Italy in the building of a railroad. This aroused the 
animosity of France which had monopoly rights over the 
railroad from Byreute to Addis Ababa. Fearing for her 
integrity Abyssinia appealed for admission to the League of 
Nations. Supported by France, she was made a member 
in 1926. (In addition to this, England has a treaty of 1902 
by which Abyssinia promises not to drown or starve Egypt.) 
During the excitement in the early part of 1935 over the 
rejection of the disarmament provisions of the treaty of 
Versailles by Nazi Germany, the three powers again came 
to an accord in the Pact of Rome, January 7, 1935 the full 
terms of which are not yet revealed. Italy manifestly in- 
terpreted them as a promise of support for her aggressive 
designs against Abyssinia. Added to this came the Franco- 
Italian Accord bringing to a close the bitter rivalry of the 
two powers which had existed ever since the Paris peace 
conference. The terms of the Accord manifestly. conceded 
Italy’s principal demands in. Africa and apparently a free 
hand in Abyssinia. 


On the other hand Italy’s aggressive activity supported 
by France against Ethiopia has antagonized England which 
caused a complete change in the week of June 17 not only 
in the attitude of the press of the two countries but in the 
orientation of their respective foreign policies. 


This time, it is Britain, not France, that is putting 
obstacles in the way of Italian ambitions and arousing the 
bitter resentment of the Duce and the Italian press. Not 
only in his speeches but in what Captain Eden in the House 
of Commons designated as “wild” press attacks upon Eng- 
land, Mussolini voiced his anger. J! Giornale d'Italia of 
Rome, a leading Fascist journal, widely copied throughout 
the provinces said, ““The British Empire is very wealthy, 
very populous and very widespread, and we respect it, but 
Britain owes her vast Empire not only to the enterprise of 
her citizens, but also to violent conquests which often were 
not very scrupulous. . . . England already holds half of 
Africa, and we know how she got it. If we admit that she 
is doing good by civilizing what she holds, she must admit 
our right to do the same.” Addressing the Sardinian troops 
about to embark for Africa, Mussolini shouted, “Black 
Shirts! We will imitate to the letter those who presume 
to be our schoolmasters. They have shown that when it is 
necessary to create or defend an Empire, they do not take 
into consideration the opinion of the world. We have old 
and new accounts to settle and we will settle them! The 
entire Italian people are ready to spring up as one man when 
the power and the glory of our country is in question.” 


Toward the realization of this Italy has already 
mobilized and sent nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
men to East Africa, while 800,000 are under arms at home, 
ready for what Mussolini is pleased to call “any eventual- 
ity.’ From the standpoint of Italy’s immediate security, 
especially on its financial side, the expedition and the un- 
heard of mobilization of so large a force in peace time is an 
expensive venture. The stability of the lire is not 
strengthened by heavy emergency drafts on an already em- 
barrassed treasury. On the first of May, the cost of the 
expedition amounted to over $50,000,000. This takes no 
account of the disruption of the economic life of the enlisted 
men which now number well over a million. Once begun, 
however, the program and its successful execution cannot be 
abandoned. For Italy and Fascism victory is an absolute 
necessity. Failure cannot be contemplated for a moment. 
Defeat at Adowa was followed immediately by Crispi’s fall; 
Sedan by that of Napoleon III and the Second Empire. 
Today as in the nineties, the search for security through 
colonial expansion has its dangers. The imperialistic Abys- 
sinian venture, unless managed with vigor and success may 
prove a two-edged sword. It may be the last of “Free 
Africa” or it may be the last of Mussolini. Having em- 
barked upon the venture Italy is fortunate in the leadership 
of the Duce. With rare ability and capacity and the en- 
joyment of the confidence of the nation, he is preparing for 
all eventualities, fully realizing that not alone the economic 
security of Italian life but the very existence of the Fascist 
regime itself depend upon the success of the policy. A 
repetition of the defeat at Adowa is therefore not likely. 





1 Incidentally, there is some compensation in the alleviation of the un- 
employment problem, but this is incidental in the face of the uncertainties of 
the lengthy campaign against 12 million Abyssinians who, if rumors are 
correct, are being supplied with modern arms and munitions from divers 
quarters. 
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Like and Unlike in East and West 


By PEARL S. BUCK, Novelist, Author of the “Good Earth,” etc. 
Delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, abstract furnished by the University of Virginia. 


HAT seems to me the greatest difference between 

\ Orient and Occident is that they are logically un- 

like, and what seems to be their greatest similarity 

is that they are emotionally alike. That is, we think dif- 

ferently and we feel the same. All differences in external 

ways are the result of this difference in thinking and this 
similarity in feeling. 

Let me illustrate very simply: If you gave a Chinese 
and an American artist the same materials and told each 
to paint a picture portraying the same obvious object, the 
result would be entirely different. The feeling in both 
would be the same provided the subject were simple and 
obvious enough. But the idea, the mental conception be- 
hind the emotion would be different, and usually so differ- 
ent that to the casual observer the emotion would also seem 
to be different. 


Other concrete examples: An American son would leap 
into the water to save a stranger, without thought, probably 
of his parents. Indeed, his parents would be proud of him, 
and would consider him a hero. If he lost his life it would 
be a melancholy comfort to them that he lost it in saving 
someone else. Thus by his death he might even bring honor 
to his parents. Not so a Chinese son. A filial Chinese son 
would remember his parents and would reason that his body 
belonged to his parents, not to a stranger, and that he there- 
fore had no right to leap into the water at all. If he did 
so far forget himself as to think of the stranger as a human 
being and put out his hand to save him and thereby lose 
his own life, he would bring actual shame upon his parents. 
He should have had more control, he should have thought 
of his parents first, of their dependence upon him emotion- 
ally, of his duty to them all his life long. He may not risk 
his life so heedlessly. Now no one will be so foolish as to 
say that either the Chinese or the American son loves his 
parents better than the other. Doubtless they feel the same. 
But their ideas of what constitutes honorable behavior in 
the eyes of their parents is very different indeed. And each 
is equally idealistic, each equally anxious to conform to 
what he has been taught is the highest behavior for a son. 


In the Orient, therefore, a man will not easily become 
a soldier. ‘There is no honor in fighting for a cause. There 
is no such thing as a cause. There are no authentic Oriental 
patriotic songs. Patriotism as we of the west conceive it, 
is indeed beginning to filter into the Orient but as an idea 
it is as foreign as the airplane. Indeed, the real Oriental 
attitude is that unless it is to save the family honor, the 
really brave man will resist emotional appeal, and will con- 
sider his duty to those dependent upon him economically 
and emotionally. Nor is this lack of courage. The Oriental 
believes that it takes more courage not to fight than to 
fight. It is not an idle saying that of the 36 ways of escape 
the best is to run away. ‘To him anything else is the be- 
havior of a crude and barbarous person. ‘The ungoverned 
man, the inferior creature, gives way to the impulse of the 


moment. ‘The civilized mind takes thought and reasons and 
acts with prudence and with knowledge of the future. He 
is, in short, really courageous in refusing to be swept away 
by the ignorant and emotional mass. 

What one has to remember is that these differences 
in behavior are not fundamental. That is, they are no more 
fundamental than the difference in clothes or food or any 
other external thing. They are promoted by the same feel- 
ings that make our young men rush to arms in defense of 
country or what they believe to be such defense. And the 
same feelings which make any American ashamed if he is 
not physically brave to the point of recklessness. The feel- 
ings are exactly the same, the desire to do what is right, 
that is, what is socially approved. But the acts are diame- 
trically opposite because the ideas of what is right are 
completely different. 


Because ideas are so fundamental, because they are so 
often what is handed to each generation from the last, 
because, however we in our time repudiate what has been 
given us yet we can never wholly escape what we have been 
given so that there is always a body of fixed ideas in the 
life of any people, and indeed of any person, and no revo- 
lution can change this heritage at root, I want to talk for 
awhile more fully upon this matter of ideological differ- 
ence between east and west before I go into the matter of 
emotional likeness. 

What is the real root of this difference in thinking 
between East and West? As I see it from my years of life 
in the Orient and my few years in my own country, it seems 
to me that the two peoples begin thinking from opposite 
ends. That is, the Chinese reasons from the individual to 
the general, and we reason from the general to the indi- 
vidual. To us, the Chinese principles of living, the Chinese 
essentials of what constitute justice and righteousness are 
drawn not from any idealism but from thousands and thou- 
sands of individual cases. People by and large are so, say 
the Chinese, the human heart has such and such needs. 
Therefore, law must allow for these needs. Even Confu- 
cianism, which is perhaps the most complete code of personal 
behavior which the mind of man has ever devised, was not 
based on any divine principle of God-given direction, but 
solely on the prudent taking into account of how, given the 
surroundings of family and state, emperors and neighbors, 
rich and poor, a man should conduct himself. But even 
Confucianism the Chinese have simplified. It is a Chinese 
axiom that the best government is that which rules the 
least obviously. If a man must be ruled, disciplined and 
punished, it is obvious that he is most justly dealt with by 
those who know him best and with whom he is most directly 
connected. Therefore, let him be controlled and punished 
by the members of his own family, and if they fail, by his 
village. How can laws at some capital miles away suit his 
needs? He is measured not by an abstract law but the 
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opinion of his group, and if they approve him he is not 
condemned, and if they do not they will punish him. 

The result has been the development in China of an 
astonishingly adequate system of local self-government, and 
no people have been more law abiding, according to their 
own laws, than have been the common people of the village 
and the countryside, literally because the law has been made 
by the people for the people, and the power of punishment 
has been local and immediate. There has been oc- 
casional injustice, where unjust men have had the power 
for a time, but such men have, I believe, come to a swifter 
downfall there than elsewhere because the Chinese will not 
tolerate such injustice long, that is local injustice. They are 
the most democratic people in the world, and bear least 
patiently, oppression from above. They have developed in 
a high degree the notion of individual right and freedom, 
as well as individual self-control, and they do not lend 
themselves easily to the concept of federalized law. There 
are no laws governing his behavior to his nation or to stran- 
gers, for to these abstractions he has no relations. A man 
in his family must behave in certain ways if he is a superior 
man. So in his public conduct also if he is a man of 
superior education. If he is a common fellow, less is expected 
of him. 


Chinese children are not taught that they are either 
wicked or good. They have therefore no sense of personal 
fault and sin. As reasonable creatures they know when they 
have done wrong, but are not weighed down by a sense of 
personal worthlessness, and inability to cope with ideas. 
He is free inside himself, laughs easily and often. A Chinese 
boy said that the missionaries had done much good in China, 
but also had introduced the sense of personal sin, and in 
this have clouded the hearts of these who found natural 
impulses for the first time considered sinful. 

Thus is illustrated the ought in our Western nature, 
that ought in the sense of duty unfulfilled, with which so 
many struggle. The Oriental, not so driven, has found peace 
without this activity. He is born and reared in tune with 
his environment and has enjoyed what he had without 
struggling for change or achievment. When he has pro- 
duced in art, particularly, it has been out of a full heart, 
at ease with itself, and overflowing into expression rather 
than struggling to achieve expression. The result is, of 
course, a gain and a loss. In the East the mass of people 
are better contented, even in poverty than in the west. 
There are fewer nervous breakdowns, less mental disturb- 
ances, fewer fanatics and cranks of all kinds; more merri- 
ment, more simple and hearty enjoyment of life, less pressure 
upon individual. There is also less signal achievement in 
invention and discovery. The perfectly adjusted individual 
does not feel the need to strive and achieve. It is a truism, 
surely, that most of our western achievement has been be- 
cause certain able individuals were unsatisfied, restless and 
unhappy. 

It is interesting to know if in the safety and content 
of a perfectly socialized future, hundreds of years hence, 
that safety and content will not produce a sort of vegetation 
of the creative impulse such as seen in so many Oriental 
countries. 


Fame in China is a danger and a curse. An individual 





















































who rises too high above the average is viewed with suspic- 
ion and alarm as an abnormal creature. 

The truth is that of all Oriental and Occidental people, 
Americans and Chinese should best understand each other 
because temperamentally we are extraordinarily alike. I find, 
for instance, my life in the U. S. not strange at all. The 
same changefullness, the same tendency to love today and 
hate tomorrow, the same love of pleasure and good food 
and luxury, the same tendency toward large lavish expendi- 
ture, generosity combined with an extraordinary and shrewd 
selfishness, the same love of all stories and extravagant 
statement, the same disregard for accurate truth, the same 
huge love of a joke, the same swift emotional life, only here 
made secret by the American OUGHT and in China chan- 
elled into recognized allowances for human nature. Japan 
is another story. The real reason why we do not like Japan 
as well as China is because the Japanese are emotionally 
different from ourselves. They are much more like the 
English, than they are like the Americans, and you will 
find in England more secret sympathy with Japan than you 
will with China. They feel the same, they have the same 
admiration for control and physical bravery and self-denial 
and national pride and rectitude and detail. 

I believe that these emotional likenesses and differences 
are due not to race, for race is extraordinarily meaningless 
in explaining fundamental differences, but much more prob- 
ably to geography. People living as do the Chinese and 
ourselves in broad, rich, abundant lands, in continents really, 
on landscapes varying from northern cold to high mountains 
and tropical plains come to be alike. 

The element in us which is unlike, namely our ideas, 
exists simply because our forefathers brought over with them 
from small struggling compressed European countries cer- 
tain hard religious ideas and the fearfulness of pioneer life 
enhanced the force of these ideas. But now, as our life 
circumstances more nearly approach those of the older 
Chinese people, as our population is increasing, our economic 
life is necessarily becoming more like theirs. Indeed this 
is already true. We are in the transition stage between a 
new and an old people. The puritan right of our ideals is 
giving away, not necessarily to lower ideals, but to more 
human ones, at least. 

In the same way, it is interesting to see the likeness 
between England and Japan carried out in many tempera- 
mental ways, and again I believe it is because geographically 
they are much alike, a people compelled by chance to small 
space, at the mercy of the sea, and made bigoted by the very 
exigencies and hardships of their life. 

China, like the U. S. has not been an imperialistic 
nation because neither of us has been compelled to be, and 
we have not therfore, developed the strength and the weak- 
nesses of imperialistic temperament. But we would have 
developed them if we had been caught and held in a small 
island space, and our food limited to a few acres and what 
we could snatch from the sea. 

The attitude of the average Chinese toward foreign 
peoples and foreign problems is exactly that of the average 
American. Upon our streets and in our life the foreigner 
is given the same treatment that he receives in China, the 
treatment of a careless person intent on his own affairs and 
not concerned with those of other peoples. 
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There is a good deal of cruelty in both peoples, a sort 
of child-like cruelty, mingled at the same time with a great 
deal of sudden goodhumored kindness when it does not in- 
terfere with selfish instincts. For the Chinese like the Amer- 


icans, are primarily governed by commercial instincts, and as 


yet their business is always big and even their friendliness 
is often tempered by shrewdness. 

They are full of life and gusto, physically vigorous, 
mentally alert but not religious or poetic except in isolated 
individual cases. Indeed, religiously, except for the content 
of their ideals, the religious emotions of the American and 
Chinese are remarkably alike,—that is do not really exist. 


Americans and Chinese love to be amused and will forgive 
anyo1: if he amuses them; Jimmy Walker, war lords, 
Charlie Chaplin, Ccis the idol of the Shanghai screen. How 
sentimental they are, these Chinese and Americans! How 
they will sob over home and mother, and weep in their 
theatres, and how indignant they will become for a moment 
because of some, and how if they are angry enough for a 
moment they will take a man out and hang or behead and 
then in an instant forget all about it and do nothing at all 
until they are angry again. 

And how they adore pretty silly little women. Chinese 
men too sit and moon over the feminity of Janet Gaynor. 


Shall We Amend Our Constitution 
for Social Security Legislation P 


By MARK EISNER, Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of the City of New York 
Delivered over Station WEVD 


is meant by Social Security Legislation. You have long 

known of the dangers to social security that inhere in 
the concentration of economic power, without adequate con- 
trols. The Sherman Law, the Clayton Act, and other 
anti-trust legislation were enacted to protect the citizen from 
anti-social monopolies, and to afford him greater social se- 
curity. ‘The various state and local statutes governing hours 
and conditions of labor, controlling the sanitation and health 


|: is not dificult to define to this radio audience what 


; of communities and providing for the education of the young 


are to effect the social security of the community. 

The continuing emergency of unemployment and gen- 
eral economic insecurity has become the first concern of the 
Federal government. ‘The present national administration 
rode to a magnificent victory on the pledge to afford social 
security to the “forgotten man.” No matter in what criti- 
cism of the President one indulges, everyone must admit 
that he has made and is continuing to make honest and sin- 
cere efforts to alleviate the condition of economic despair 
which confronts many of our people, and to bring about 
measures that will afford them greater social security. 

Faced by an unprecedented situation, the President and 
Congress were constrained to strike out into uncharted ways 
and to devise new instrumentalities to achieve the desired 
ends. Now, by the terms of our Constitution, which by 
the way many people talk about and few people take the 
trouble to read and to study, the legislative powers are, 
according to Article I, ‘‘vested in a Congress of the United 
States. . . . To make laws which shall be necessary and 
proper ...”. Article Il provides that, “The Executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
America. . . . He shall from time to time give to Congress 
information on the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient; he shall take care that laws be faithfully 
executed.” Article III says that “The judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in 
such inferior Courts . . . and shall extend to all cases in 


law and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of 
the United States, etc., .. .” 

The now famous unanimous opinion of the Supreme 
Court invalidated the National Industrial Recovery Act— 
because the Federal government has not the power under the 
Constitution to regulate labor, and because Congress can- 
not delegate, without clear definition its legislative powers 
to the Executive. The Supreme Court admitted that it could 
not consider the necessity for ameliorative action in the face 
of new facts—when it held in the Schecter decision, “It is 
not the province of the Court to consider the economic ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of such a centralized system.” 
Nor is this the first time that the court has declined to 
permit that “the logic of words should yield to the logic of 
realities”, as has been said so succinctly in a dissenting opinion 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

It is in the nature of the constitutional process to 
delimit by careful definition the rights and powers of those 
for whom it functions. If we value our liberties, it is right 
that we build fences about them to defend them, but we 
must remember that these fences will also serve to hedge 
us in, unless we are prepared and willing to build gates for 
convenient entrance an egress to achieve greater freedom of 
action and to enable us to continue the conduct of our 
affairs. 

The framers of the Constitution therefore provided in 
Article V of the document, “The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this constitution . . . which . . . shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of this Constitution, 
when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several states... .” Before the ink was dry on the paper 
which bore this historic manifesto of a people with a will 
to be free, the framers proceded to act upon this provision. 
The Constitution was adopted on September 17th, 1787, 
and was declared in effect the first Wednesday in July, 1789. 
It originally consisted of Seven Articles and a preamble. 
The first Congress at its first session on September 25th, 
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1789, fearful lest the Constitution infringe upon individual 
and State rights, submitted twelve amendments to the people 
for their vote. Ten amendments were ratified by the req- 
uisite number of States and these now constitute what is 
commonly known as “The Bill of Rights’. Subsequently 
eleven more amendments were adopted over a period of one 
hundred and forty-five years, including the Prohibition 
Amendment, and the Twenty-first amendment that served 
to repeal it. 


A mere recital of our experience with the amending 
power must not lead us to conclude that change is easy of 
achievement, or that in it we have a ready and quick instru- 
ment for effecting necessary alteration. If I were speaking to 
you, at greater length, I should trace the history of the 
amendments to indicate clearly that in a period of nearly 
one hundred and fifty years, we have with all these twenty- 
one amendments refrained from making any fundamental or 
serious changes in the spirit, or even in the letter of our 
Constitution. I would if time permitted, show that most 
amendments were adopted only in times of great stress. 
Articles One to Ten were adopted immediately after the 
establishment of our government, and were put in force De- 
cember 15th, 1791. Articles Eleven and Twelve were in 
force in 1798 and 1803 respectively. The Civil War re- 
sulted in Articles Thirteen, Fourteen and Fifteen. The next 
six articles were ratified in the last twenty years, and were 
certainly stimulated by the changing economic conditions, 
as in the case of the income tax amendment, by the World 
War as in the Prohibition and Women’s Suffrage Amend- 
ments, and by the economic depression, as in the amendment 
repealing prohibition. While I point these things out, I 
should also make mention of the fact, that in June, 1924, 
the Child Labor Amendment was passed, by both Houses 
and submitted to the States for their ratification. It is still 
however going the rounds of the State legislatures to receive 
the necessary approval from three-quarters of the States. 
We might well ask ourselves, in the face of our experience 
with the proposed Child Labor Amendment if we can hope 
to validate social security legislation by amendment in suf- 
ficient time to serve the people. 

In the present grave emergency we can hardly hope 
that the unemployed and the disinherited will graciously 
wait eleven years, or more, for an amendment to validate 
some efforts to help alleviate their plight. By the same 
token, we must be warned that “Liberty is a greater good 
than efficiency.” Mr. Justice Brandeis, once wrote in a 
letter, “And do not pin too much faith in legislation. Rem- 
edial institutions are apt to fall under the control of the 
enemy and to become instruments of oppression.” In this 
letter Justice Bradeis advises us to, “Seek for betterment 
within the broad lines of existing institutions. Do so by 
attacking evil in situ; and proceed from the individual to the 
general... .” 

It must be evident, even to a casual observer that the 
constitutional States’ rights and delegation of the powers 
of Congress so zealously guarded by the terms of the Con- 
stitution drawn nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
are provisions that can not be taken to mean the inhibition 
of all economic and social processes. The framers of the 
Constitution certainly could not foresee the developments 





resulting from the Industrial Revolution. In their wisdom 
they could not prophesy that a loosely knit Federal union 
of States would have to yield to new economic and social 
laws “to promote the general welfare”. And yet the framers 
of our Constitution, including Hamilton, Jefferson and 
Washington, knew all too well that the document as drawn 
was the handiwork of mere man. Jefferson favored the 
convening of a constitutional convention at stated periods 
to review, amend, alter, change and adopt the document to 
new and unforseen situations and conditions. George Wash- 
ington wrote in October 1787, “The Constitution that is 
submitted is not free from imperfection, but there as few 
radical defects in it as could well be expected. . A con- 
stitutional door being opened, for future alteration and 
amendments. . . .” 

Yet there are in our country today, men who presume 
to stand aghast at any suggestion that we amend the Con- 
stitution in order to provide social legislation. They look 
upon it as sacred writing, to be religiously guarded and 
observed without change. No matter how compelling the 
emergency which dictates changes, there are constitutional 
lawyers, who have become so infatuated with the object of 
their study and profession that they will not yield what to 
them is a proprietary right, earned by their veneration, to 
effect any amendment or change. Then there are other 
vested interests who are becoming more vocal from day to 
day, who would freeze the Constitution into unchange- 
able molds, solely to preserve the economic status quo. 
They are selfishly concerned with maintaining their own eco- 
nomic advantages, without any regard or concern for the 
sufferings and hardships endured by others at whose expense 
they enjoy those advantages. They presume to be extremely 
timorous of change, and in the manner of a man hiding 
behind a woman’s skirt, they conduct expensive campaigns, 
ostensibly to defend the liberties of the people, but actually 
to defend their own advantages. Only the other day, Col- 
onel Frank Knox delivered himself of a most vicious attack 
on the President of the United States, seemingly to defend 
the Constitution, but really as a means to achieving the 
Republican nomination to the Presidency. 

At the other extreme stand those who are dismayed 
by the condition of our society. The many manifestations 
of maladjustment of our economy, the needless suffering of 
the people, is driving them to demand immediate and ill- 
considered remedies. They have seen remedial legislation 
nullified as unconstitutional and with the blind devotion of 
zealots, they would destroy the instrumentality that defeats 
their purpose. To remove the obstacles to immediate action, 
they would blast away everything which hinders and blocks 
the way which they sincerely believe necessary to achieve 
their objectives. While I can appreciate and understand 
this attitude, I must point out that democracy cannot survive 
if the legislative powers are unbridled. The influence of 
minority groups, with their pressure organizations, is too 
potent in our legislative halls. We dare not abandon the 
checks on the powers of Congress, and run the risk of sub- 
jecting ourselves to the will and purpose of minority groups 
and interests as typified by the advocates of the soldier’s 
bonus, and the opponents of utility regulation. Until our 
legislators have developed a tradition for independent and 
objective consideration of laws, and refuse to tolerate or- 
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ganized and permanent lobbies, we must restrain them by 
constitutional limitations on their powers. 

In the main, these represent the two basic but funda- 
mentally antagonistic views as to constitutional change. I 
would counsel a middle course, and I believe that the largest 
body of American-public opinion supports this middle course, 
even though it is harassed by the critics of the New Deal in 
both camps. ‘These critics would have us believe that the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court are attacks on the 
New Deal, but as I have previously indicated in this ad- 
dress, nothing could be further from the truth. 

The Supreme Court has merely held that Congress has 
exceeded its constitutional powers when it sought to regulate 
labor conditions in the States and when it delegated its 
authority to the executive, without prescribing proper stand- 
ards for this authority. The court refused to pass upon the 
merits or necessity of the legislation. It is wise and de- 
sirable and necessary that the Federal government should 
prescribe minimum wages and maximum hours of labor. 
Most industrialists, with vision and understanding, approved 
just such provisions in the codes under NRA. The Con- 
stitution has been construed to deny Federal jurisdiction 
of the labor which created goods, while it concedes such 
jurisdiction over the products of labor, once they enter into 
interstate commerce. Why not then give Congress the right 
also to regulate labor? We might accomplish this by an 
amendment to the Constitution worded somewhat as follows: 
“The power of Congress to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several states shall extend to the labor 
involved in the subjects of such commerce; and Congress 
may delegate such powers as may be necessary to secure just 
and equitable application of laws enacted under this article 
to conditions as found by Congress or its delegated agencies.” 

This amendment might be separated expressly from the 
Child Labor Amendment by modifying the term “labor” by 
the word “adult” or by the phrase, “of persons over eighteen 
years of age,”’ in order that its fate may not be involved 
with that of the later. By its terms, the amendment would 
be broad enough to cover not only the NRA wage and hour 
provisions, but the Wagner bill and other social security 
legislation advanced by the Administration affecting labor. 
An amendment, such as I have proposed could permit, on 
the basis of authoritative findings, differences in wage rates 
and hours of labor in the different regions of the country. 
Any legislation enacted pursuant to this amendment would 
provide for a review of administrative action. Or the 
amendment might be modified to exclude agricultural labor 
not involved in processing, should this be found desirable. 

Congress would of course be restrained from going out 
of bounds with additional powers, it would receive through 


this amendment, by the terms of the Fifth Amendment 
which provides that no person shall be “deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law’’. 


Despite the doubts expressed by some, I believe that 
we can write an amendment that will not be, as Mr. 
Lippmann has recently said ‘“‘an intolerable centralization of 
power or a meaningless jumble of weasel words.” This 
is an unworthy argument against amending the constitution, 
and is not consonant with Mr. Lippmann’s usual positive 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. ‘The national will to achieve 
social security, for all who want to work and all who can 
be useful, will not be thwarted by those who set themselves 
up in judgment, to pronounce with pompous finality “it can’t 
be done”. The public has been made thoroughly conscious 
of the need for an amendment, because it has suffered intens- 
ely from the economic maladjustment. Since 1929, this 
matter has had the public attention and consideration, not 
because theorists have preached the wisdom of amendment, 
but because after six years, the people have failed to see 
any other way out of their dilemma. Every frustration of 
imperative social security legislation by judicial decision 
points to the necessity for writing an amendment to our 
Constitution. 


It may well be that future litigation may result in 
decisions, which will point the way to valid legislation with- 
out Constitutional amendment. But if we asume that so- 
cial security legislation will continue to be thrawted by the 
courts, and the depression continues to affect millions of our 
people, we should be warned that the Fascist and Commun- 
ist dictatorships were brought on parliamentary frustration. 
The failure of law making bodies to act with prompt and 
disinterested patriotism for the welfare of the people, hast- 
ened the destruction of the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment. 

In Italy, political blocs, chicanery and selfishness so 
impeded legislation as to make it easy for Mussolini to obtain 
the support of masses of people on a “Down with Parlia- 
ment” platform. Because the legislative branch could not 
act for Italy in the face of an economic emergency, the 
people impatiently dumped their parliamentary system of 
government. Is there any essential difference, so far as 
concerns the consequences to the victims of depression be- 
tweer wilful inaction as was the case in Italy, and zealous 
action by Congress which is subsequently nullified in toto 
by constitutional limitations? And the question may grow 
to be even more urgent than it is today. Why, then, not 
amend the Constitution in a way that will help alleviate 
social insecurity and conserve our citizens and their property 
from the chaos and repression of dictatorship? 
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Which Way Americar 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE, Former Governor of Maryland 
At the Banquet of the National Convention of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, Baltimore, Mad. 


of our age are graver than most. ‘They constitute 

an epoch in American history. We have faced before 
the issues of War and Peace. We have met before economic 
and international compacts of every kind. This time we are 
at the political cross roads,—one way leading to a Govern- 
ment of some other form and fashion than the one we 
know, the other way leading to a reawakended and reestab- 
lished American Democracy. 

Which shall we choose? I know there are those who 
think that the American system of government is obsolete, 
or at least not adapted in many respects to the modern 
problems of the modern day. I do not believe it. To my 
mind there is no choice; the right road is clear. 

The “New Deal” has had its trial. It has been a fair 
trial. There was no lack of cooperation. As a whole, the 
country hoped it would succeed and tried to make it suc- 
ced. But as we watched its high hopes, and as we now 
observe the results, I think the conclusion is inescapable. 
The “New Deal” has not worked, and it is on the rocks. 
Some of its policies have proved good, and should be pre- 
served. But when you vicw this collection of Federal poli- 
cies as a whole,—particuiarly those which change the basic 
structure of the American Government, and threaten if they 
do not destroy the self governing functions of the States and 
the free and independent spirit of the people,—then I believe 
we see that the hope of these United States lies, as it always 
has, in the strength of a virile, unshaken and abiding faith 
in the Constitution of the land, and in its adaptability to 
changing times and changing conditions. 

There is no need to question the sincerity of those who 
advocate the “New Deal’. I for one do not question it. 
I see no justification for doing that. I believe the Ameri- 
can people are a sincere and honest people, and I believe 
that those who profess the ““New Deal” do so because they 
believe in it, as is their right. 

It is true that much of the “New Deal” is believed to 
be designed or influenced by divers and sundry Professors, 
who lack knowledge and experience in practical governmental 
affairs, but who see the opportunity of “trying out” upon the 
American people nostrums and theories and isms of one 
kind or another which they have conceived. But I do not 
question the sincerity of these gentlemen, or of the portion 
of the public that thinks as they do. I only question the 
practicability and validity of many of their ideas as applied 
to the American people. 

Indeed, I consider that a public office is still a public 
trust, even if in large measure it has become a brain trust. 
And while I yield to no one in my desire to see this country 
get out of the depression, I do care mightily that the mea- 
sures we take to get out of it shall conform to the principles 
and precepts, and to the spirit and ideals of America free 
under the Constitution. 


Fv age has its problems of government. Those 


We may as well admit frankly that we are living in 
a new day, and that this new day has its new problems and 
its new responsibilities. I have no quarrel with those who 
constantly remind us that, lest we forget it. I do not forget 
it. I recognize it. 

The aftermath of the World War and the Depression 
emphasized and clarified the social and economic responsi- 
bilities which rest on government today. Some of these 
responsibilities we did not realize before, or at least we did 
not realize them to their full extent. This was natural 
enough. New ages nearly always develop or disclose new 
responsibilities in every government. Sometimes other gov- 
ernments have not survived the ordeal. Our government 
always has. We survived even when recovery necessitated 
a Civil War. 

I submit that what our body politics needs now is en- 
lightenment and courage to recognize that further progress 
along mistaken lines always means danger or worse and 
that we should jettison policies which have proved to be 
unsound and un-American. We should return to the truths 
which are fundamental in the American government. 

If you say this means “going back”, I answer that it 
is the part of wisdom to go back if you embark on the wrong 
route. It is the part of safety to go back if you embark on a 
dangerous road. It is the part of preservation to go back if 
you embark on a way that ultimately leads to disaster. 
When you retrace your steps under conditions like these, 
you are not retrogressing. The last thing we want, the 
last thing the American people will stand, is blind retro- 
gressing or blind reaction. 

So let us not be blind to the world in which we live. 
We need a revival of sound and safe American government. 
We have left that far afield, and peril lies ahead. We need 
to regain safe moorings, but what will it profit us, unless 
the principles we reestablish are sound principles, in .he sense 
that they are suited to our times? We need the freedom 
to live and let live which the Constitution guarantees, but 
we do not want freedom for privileges or freedom to exploit 
or plunder. We should recognize that wealth as such is 
not evil, but may be acquired by honest endeavor or skill, 
and may be used as an instrument for vast good, and so it 
should not be ruthlessly torn to pieces or confiscated, or 
divided up with those who have not the ability or the genius 
to produce it; but we do not want the concentrated might 
and power of wealth controlling or infiuencing the springs 
of government. We do not want government to be auto- 
cratic or despotic. We want it to be democratic,— the 
servant not the master. We do not want Fascism or Com- 
munism or Nazism or Socialism. We do not want red 
shirts or black shirts or any particular color of shirts on 
American backs, however well they may fit the people of 
other lands. What we want in this country is the good old 
fashioned, strong fibred, well wearing brand of American 
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shirt. In a word, we want in this country a revival of 
the democracy of the Constitution, faith in its efficacy to 
adjust itself to our present-day problems, and the determina- 
tion to practice that faith. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has charted 
the way. We hear many suggestions about changing or 
restricting the power and authority of this tribunal. But 
why any change? Surely none is justified by the decision 
which inspires these suggestions. 

The Supreme Court decided that the National Leg- 
islature must legislate and cannot pass that duty on to the 
Executive. That has been che American conception from 
the beginning. If the Executive takes over the function of 
the Legislature, then the end is dictatorship. In this country 
we do not want Dictatorship. We want Democracy. 

The Court decided also that Congress cannot legislate 
on subjects of commerce which operate wholly within the 
State. I realize it is more difficult now than in earlier days 
to draw the line between interstate and intrastate commerce, 
although the decisions have been liberal in favor of the 
former. But this also has been the American conception 
from the beginning, and if you abandon it, then you go 
far towards abandoning local self-government, and setting 
up instead a costly, bureaucratic, high-powered centralized 
government, which always grows by what it feeds on. 

These are long established principles of the American 
Government which the Supreme Court upheld. They have 
worked for a century and a half, and will keep on working 
if we preserve them. We want to preserve them. We do 
not want the Executive to legislate, and we do not want 
Congress to regulate matters which apply wholly within 
the individual state. We do not want and we do not need 
any Constitutional Amendment to scrap these or any other 
fundamental institution of our American system of Govern- 
ment and Democracy. 

So instead of attacking the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, let us leave both of them alone, and direct our 
attention for the future to building upon the basis of the 
Constitution, and to planning and thinking in conformity 
with what the Constitution permits, instead of building and 
planning and thinking along lines which the Constitution 
prohibits. 

| have heard it said that conservative thinking in this 
country has no plan to meet the issues of the day; that it is 
waiting and watching and protesting, but is letting Nature 
take its course. If this criticism be just, 1 do not presume 
to offer any plan designed to supply the omission, but I do 
offer certain convictions which I believe a great many people 
will agree should be the background of our future govern- 
mental plans and policies, so far as domestic problems are 
concerned. 

The depression has taught us the obligations of Gov- 
ernment to our disadvantaged citizens and to our unemploy- 
ables. We have come to realize that poverty and certain 
kinds of handicaps are no longer matters of private concern 
and care only. They are subjects too of public concern and 
public care. 

| believe it is true that the ministrations of govern- 
mental relief have created what might be called a new men- 
tality on the part of many of the people who receive it. Too 
many had rather be on relief than at work. Too many are 


getting to believe that the Government owes them a living, 
and there is no surer way than this to impair American 
character and independence. 


We should guard against this in our future relief 
plans. The old, the crippled, the blind, the handicapped, 
the unemployed must be cared for, and the obligations of 
Government in that respect must be fully and generously 
met. But we should not forget the spirit which made 
America,—the all conquering love of work,—work as the 
almoner, the builder, the creator of American character and 
American progress. We must recognize our public obliga- 
tions, of course, to those who cannot have the priceless op- 
portunity to work, but we must not go so far as to dry up 
at its source this fountain of American progress. 

We should recognize that we cannot spend our way 
back to recovery. No nation ever has done that. I do not 
deny that our national spending has done appreciable good. 
It has afforded relief,—although, as I have said, the basis 
of this should be better guarded,—and it has supplied pub- 
lic works which have added to the convenience and the 
necessities of the people, and have increased employment. 


But a nation cannot go on spending indefinitely. It 
cannot spend enough to bring about recovery. The amount 
of employment is not sufficient for that. The increased 
purchasing power does not last long enough. Pay day 
comes first. 


Statistics in the Annual Reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury show that from 1931 to 1935 (the latter year 
being estimated) our national public debt has increased 
over fourteen billion dollars, or more than 80 per cent. 

The increase in the public debt of Great Britain since 
1929 is reliably said to be 5 per cent; that of France 15 
per cent; Canada 20 per cent; Germany 25 per cent. Does 
anyone believe the United States can long stand an increase 
which has reached the rate of more than 80 per cent? 


It is also true that we cannot go on spending more 
than we take in. Balancing theNational Budget may not be 
a spectacular thing to talk about, but it is an essential thing 
to do. In Washington they have almost stopped talking 
about it, and certainly they are not attempting it. The 
Treasury Reports show that the annual deficit has grown 
from $903,000,000 for 1931 to just a little short of four 
billion dollars for 1934, and that for 1935 it is estimated 
at about $4,300,000,000. The cumulative deficit since 
1932,—one scarcely ever hears that mentioned,—is about 
fifteen billion dollars. 

If this keeps on, there can be only one end. The dol- 
lar will become worth less and less, capital will invest less 
and less, and unemployment will mount more and more. 
The rich man may pull through somehow, but the wage 
earner, the salaried man and the man with a fixed income 
will be hit harder and harder as time goes on. Then will 
come inflation, and then bankruptcy. And all this takes no 
account of the prodigious debts of the States and Cities of 
the country. 

So a cardinal principle of the future must be the bal- 
ancing of the National Budget, with, I submit, tangible 
assurances now that this actually is the goal. 

Our tax policy should be a sound one. National ex- 
penditures have been and are so vast that we must expect 
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high taxes for many years to come. We will have to pay 
dearly for our spree. The rich will be taxed more heavily 
and so will everybody else. That cannot be avoided. But 
the taxes should be levied with a balanced budget in view, 
and to the same end they should be accompanied by re- 
trenchment in national expenditures. With this as the basis, 
the sooner the national government starts the process of 
paying for what we have borrowed and what we owe and 
what we must expend, the better it will be for everybody. 

Finally, the country should be assured that our na- 
tional currency is going to be a sound and stable currency. 
You can hardly expect capital to create and construct and 
build up if it does not know what the dollar will be worth 
next month. 


I have imposed enough upon your patience. Perhaps 
all that I have said comes down to this: Let our future 
plans, whether for industry, agriculture, labor, finance, 
transportation or what not, be builded upon the rock of the 
Constitution, and not upon theories of Government which 
the Constitution outlaws; and let us remember that the im- 
mediate thing now is recovery. 

To attain recovery, we must restore confidence in our 
govermental methods and policies,—the kind of confidence 
which begets courage to go ahead; the kind which will di- 
rect idle capital and credit, and accumulated materials and 
supplies, into the avenues of production and manufacture 
and trade. We hear much talk these days of stabilizing this 
and that. Let us stabilize American confidence. 


The Development of the Mind 


By A MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Broadcast in England. (The second talk on “We Have Reason to Believe.” See VITAL SPEECHES Vol. I, No. 21) 


N order to understand the psychological criticism of 
religion we must know something of what is believed 
to be the course of pschological development. Every 

child inherits the primitive instincts of humanity, which are 
the raw material and the ultimate motive force behind all 
our feeling and conduct. An instinct is an inborn tendency 
to react in a particular way to certain kinds of stimulus. 
Instinctive activity, and particularly the restraint or frus- 
tration of instinctive activity, tends to be accompanied by 
feeling, or emotion. It is entirely self-centred and strives 
to satisfy the impulse concerned without regard for any 
other consideration. Psychological development means, 
among other things, that primitive instinctive tendencies are 
modified, controlled, organized and directed by the growth 
of intellect and self-consciousness, the pressure of social opin- 
ion, and the development of deliberate purposes and ideals. 
A good deal of recent psychological work has been con- 
cerned with the ways in which from earliest childhood 
that development takes place, and the difficulties which are 
encountered before the individual is able to adapt himself 
comfortably to social life in a civilised world. One essen- 
tial factor in that development is the process called repres- 
sion, which means that certain impulses or feelings or 
memories are kept out of consciousness, refused recognition, 
because it would be painful to the ego, the conscious, so- 
cialised, civilised self, even to recognise these things as part 
of itself, and still more so to give them direct expression. 
The ego ignores them, and it does not know that it is doing 
so. Repression is an unconscious process. It is also, of 
course, an inevitable process; repression in a sense is civili- 
zation. The most important repressions take place early in 
life, but we can see simple examples of it in ourselves every 
day. If two of your friends have a quarrel and each comes 
to tell you about it, you will notice that their accounts of 
what happened are often quite different, not because they 
are deliberately telling lies, but because they each repress, 
and really do not remember, the parts of the story which 
are unfavourable to themselves. 

Repressed material passes into that part of the mind 


which we call the unconscious, where there is also much else 
of our mental inheritance, our little bit, as it were, of the 
common mind o1 humanity, and also much which is, so to 
speak, not yet ripe for consciousness. But the repressed 
material is not dead; there is still the primitive instinctive 
force behind it striving for some sort of expression. The 
result of that is a conflict in the mind between repressed ten- 
dencies and the social or moral ideas of the conscious self. 
The conflict itself may be unconscious, we may not be aware 
of its existence, but something has to be done to relieve the 
tension of it. There are various unhealthy ways in which 
the tension of unconscious mental conflict may be relieved, 
the commonest being some sort of what are called nervous 
or neurotic symtoms. The question is, what is the healthi- 
est way? And the answer is, the process called sublimation, 
which means that an instinctive tendency which is denied 
direct expression finds an outlet affording equal satisfaction 
in some other way which is socially useful and morally 
allowable. For example, every healthy boy has a primitive 
impulse to self-assertion by fighting, an instinct of pugnacity. 
If that instinct were to have direct expression there would 
be no peace in the home and no discipline in the school. 
We therefore arrange for it to have a sublimated expression 
in the form of games and sports, competition for school 
prizes, and so on, whereby the force of the primitive fight- 
ing instinct is made available for better school work, physical 
development, encouragement of fair play and the team spirit, 
and other desirable things. But remember that sublimation, 
like repression, is an unconscious process, and the more so 
the better. 

It is always incomplete; there is in all of us repressed 
material which is seeking to gain ends which consciousness 
refuses to allow. That means that behind all our feeling 
and conduct there are motive forces which are unconscious, 
as well as those which are conscious. We conceal that from 
ourselves by a process of rationalisation, which means a find- 
ing of reasons—or excuses. You see that process constantly. 
Take the case of a man who announces that he has decided 
to limit his smoking. Instead of twenty cigarettes a day he 
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is going to smoke only ten. Observe the reasons he produces 
for having an eleventh: he was extra tired after an unex- 
pected bit of work; or a friend came in and he had to be 
sociable; or he was interrupted when smoking his fourth 
cigarette and didn’t really get the good of it, so it does not 
count; or he found one less in his case than he expected and 
thinks he may have put in only nine by mistake; and so on. 
These are rationalisations to cover the humiliating fact that 
he wants to go on smoking and cannot stop. And, as we all 
know, self-deception of that sort can be perfectly unconscious 
and the rationalisations regarded as genuine and good reasons 
-—at least for the time being. “There is an immense amount 
of rationalisation in connection with religion, its adherents 
and its critics being equally liable to illustrate the process. 

I have said that the unconscious cu..iains repressed ma- 
terial some of which has once been conscious and some never 
fully conscious. There is one other element in it which 


-[ must mention if we are to understand the modern criticisms 


of religion. The child very early begins to form in his own 
mind an image or ideal of himself towards which he more or 
less consciously strives. That ideal is originally based on 
his parents: ‘When I am big I will do so and so just like 
daddy.’ Every child’s idea of his parents—or those who 
take the place of parents—is, in early days, exaggerated and 
extreme; the father represents omnipotence to him: he also 
represents authority, and the power which restrains and con- 
demns and punishes. ‘That aspect of the father idea is also 
incorporated unconsciously in the child’s mind to form what 
is called the super-ego. That criticising, condemning func- 
tion in the child's mind is the psychological basis of what we 
call conscience, and in many cases it retains the exaggerated 
and extreme quality it had at the beginning, so that it is 
what you might call hyper-moral, and is the source in many 
people of a vague but powerful feeling of guilt which is not 
at all the voice of God, but an unconscious relic of childhood 
which has never been modified or grown up to. 

What sort of person, then, would modern psychology 
regard as fully developed? I think the answer would be 
that adult psychological health implies freedom from in- 
fantile attitudes and repressions by development and sub- 
limation, a harmonious, self-reliant and purposeful per- 
sonality, with a sincere and comfortable adaptation to reality, 
to society, and to every aspect of life. Psychology can then 
say that anything which leads to evasion of reality, or of the 
difficulties of growth, which carries on infantile attitudes or 
encourages undue repression, is false and futile. Some psy- 
chologists have claimed that religion does these things and 
that, therefore, it is false and futile. The criticism takes 
various forms, and we may look in what can be only the 
briefest way at one or two of them. 

There is a psychological mechanism known as projec- 
tion, which means the putting out on to some real or im- 
aginary object of attributes which do not belong to it, but 
are simply the fears or desires of the individual. It is by 
this mechanism that the bad workman blames his tools 
and the person with a secret guilt fears that people who 
really know nothing about him are viewing him with sus- 
picion. In the case of religion there is, as we saw, a demand 
for something or someone to give the sense of protection and 
security which we instinctively crave, and the argument is 
simply that God is a projection of the ideas and feelings, 


both of love and fear, which the child originally associated 
with his actual parents and incorporated in his own mind. 
Religion also is frequently connected with feelings of in- 
adequacy and guilt which are really due to the over-activity 
of the super-ego, which has never been fully grown up to. 
Religion is thus merely a continuance of a childish attitude 
to life, an indication of weakness and inadequacy which no 
fully developed and independent personality should have, 
and God is nothing more than a projection of the ego ideal 
and the super-ego. 

Now, if when observing thought and conduct of the 
sort called religious, we at the same time knew that there 
was no external spiritual reality, no God, then this projec- 
tion theory would be a very good explanation of it. It is 
in that way that we account for the delusions and hallucina- 
tions of people who are insane. If a man says he hears or 
feels or sees something which we know on other grounds does 
not exist, we say he is projecting something from his own 
unconscious and giving it an apparent existence which has 
no reality. But psychology does not and cannot know 
whether or not there is a God and cannot deny the pos- 
sibility that there may be; and, if there is, then all talk about 
projection becomes meaningless, at least so far as the exist- 
ence of God is concerned. 

Psychology recognises the tendency in man to look for 
a God, and it can only explain that tendency in its own 
terms; but when we consider that the universe has provided 
exactly what is required for other human tendencies, is it not 
at least conceivable that there may be something in it to 
meet this tendency also? The body needs certain kinds of 
food material and it is not regarded as very surprising that 
nature provides just the sort of foods needed. The lungs re- 
quire a certain sort of atmosphere, but no physiologist claims 
that the lungs make air or invent air. In the same way it 
seems at least possible that there may actually be a God to 
meet and satisfy the very nature of the human mind and to 
lead it nearer to ultimate reality, that Augustine was right 
when he said, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it rests in Thee.” 

There remains the undoubted fact that projection is 
a real and common process whereby men do tend to make 
God in their own image, and psychology thus does religion 
a service in reminding it of the danger, in fact the certainty, 
of limited and inadequate and perverted conceptions of what- 
ever God there may be. It is interesting to note that 
Christianity seems, as it were, to have anticipated that danger, 
because it claims that a Man once lived who showed men 
what God was like, and who said that they must test their 
ideas about God by His. 

This particular criticism of religion really amounts to 
saying that it is a relic of infantile attitudes, that it repre- 
sents an inadequate acceptance of reality, in short, that it is 
what doctors call a “psycho-neurosis’—a sort of nervous 
illness. It is quite true that there is much so-called religious 
experience and conduct which is more or less obviously 
neurotic and unreal ; but it is also a fact that the noisiest and 
most obtrusive expressions of apparent religion are not nec- 
essarily or even usually the truest and best. If religion is 
a neurosis then the more neurotic a man is, the more likely 
will he be to believe in God and the only completely normal 
people will be the atheists. I rather doubt if that is the 
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case: in fact, it is a matter of plain history that real religion 
does produce peace of mind, self-control, endurance and 
cheerfulness, the very qualities in which the neurotic is apt 
to be particularly deficient. A neurosis is an unsatisfactory 
attempt to adapt to life or solve a mental conflict. Religion 
may be regarded as a similar attempt, but at its best it is a 
satisfactory attempt. And we must remember that fair 
criticism, of religion or anything else, must examine not the 
worst examples of what is being criticised, but the best. 
Therefore it seems at least possible that religion is different 
in nature from a neurosis and that the object of its projec- 
tion may well be real. Quite frankly, my own feeling is 
that it is very difficult to regard religion as nothing more 
than a nervous symptom. If we look honestly at history, at 
the lives of those who have done most for humanity, and at 
the lives of the best men and women we ourselves have 
known, there is a great cloud of them that bear witness, 


and if they are all the victims of neurotic illusion, then in- 
deed human life and its values do not mean or matter very 
much. No scientific theory or explanation can be held valid 
unless it covers all the known facts. I hardly think that the 
projection theory can be held to cover all the facts of re- 
ligious history and experience. As we shall see, there have 
been, and still are, failures and false trails and perversions 
and morbid features in this region of human development 
as in others, but, when all is said, it remains quite impos- 
sible to dismiss religion and all it has meant and all it stands 
for as nothing more than a neurotic symptom of the human 
race. When we come to think of it, it is surely rather pre- 
sumptuous for any individual members of the race to make 
so comprehensive and sweeping a diagnosis. Religion is 
common to humanity, and if it is a disease it could be di- 
agnosed as such only by superhuman beings. But even the 
best psychologists are still very human. 


The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia 


By ALEXANDER A. TROYANOVSKY, Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 


Delivered at the Eleventh Institute, Harris Foundation Lectures on International Relations, University of Chicago 


Y subject, I understand, is the basic principles of 

M the foreign policy of my country under the pres- 

ent regime, that is to say, under the Soviet 
Government. 

The foreign policy of the U. S. S. R. can be better 
understood through some excursion into the ideals which the 
Government of the Soviet Union has in mind as a guiding 
star in setting a course amid contemporary phenomena, the 
flux and reflux in the stormy seas of international relations. 

In order to clarify our foreign policy I propose first 
of all to say a few words about ideals in international 
affairs. 

Our creed is fraternity of the peoples. We stand by 
this creed. We understand that this fraternity can not fall 
from the sky; it can be created only by the peoples them- 
selves, of their free will. Against all international hatreds, 
animosities and rivalries we wish to raise as high as possible 
our banner of supreme friendship, neighborship and coop- 
eration among the nations. (I am aware that your diction- 
aries do not have the word neighborship, but it seems to 
express just what I mean. Perhaps after the nations have 
all learned to practice a good neighbor policy, it will come 
into use). 

We know well that this idea of friendship and coop- 
eration among the nations is unpopular in certain circles 
which preach racialism, chauvinist nationalism and perpet- 
ual struggle among the peoples for domination, of course, 
of one’s own nation. 

In the face of this idea we stick to our conviction that 
friendship is better than hatred, cooperation is better than 
arrogant aloofness and the cultivation of the war spirit. 
We are persistently exploring for ways and means for bind- 
ing the nations for peace, and we strive to give our fullest 
cooperation to other peace-loving countries interested in 
erecting a design for peace. 





Within our own borders we try to fulfill the policy of 
comradeship and peaceful relationship among the numerous 
peoples of different stocks populating the vast territory of 
the Soviet Union. I believe I can say that the problem of 
the friendly co-existence of various nationalities is solved in 
the Soviet Union. If I may use the phrase, we have in 
our country a United States, each state representing a 
different nationality. 

In this domestic policy we have not attempted to an- 
nihilate the national ideas. We have not insisted upon the 
assimilation of the various languages into one dominant 
language. Our policy is to put our new social order in 
national form, to give each of the nationalities the oppor- 
tunity to develop its own national language, and its own na- 
tional culture, literature, art, science and so forth. More than 
that a number of the smaller and more backward nation- 
alities within the Soviet Union, which in the old days had — 
no written language, have been assisted to get their own 
alphabets, so that they might develop education and open the 
door to the enjoyment of their own national cultures. 

We like to cherish the dream of a similar situation in 
world affairs—a world of free states, each self-determinant, 
each preserving its own structure, habits and culture, but 
all linked together in cooperation for all peaceful develop- 
ment. Within our own limitations we have tried to provide 
a model, just as you in America have given an example in 
your own States. The idea of a United States of the world 
is not emphasized in the practical politics of today, but it 
still keeps alive in the minds of many thinkers especially 
interested in international problems. 

In this connection I would like to refer to Lenin, who 
certainly is an authority on all principles of Soviet policy. 
This particular reference may be of some interest to Ameri- 
cans. When the idea of a United States of Europe began 
to be discussed, after the World War, Lenin objected to the 
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plan as something inimical to the United States and Japan. 
It was his opinion that a United States of Europe held the 
possibility of an agreement of European countries, not only 
against socialism, but against the United States of America 
and Japan as well. 

He wrote: “In comparison with the United States of 
America, Europe on the whole means economic stagnation 
on the present economic basis, that is to say, under capi- 
talism the United States of Europe would signify the organi- 
zation of reaction to retard the more rapid development of 
America. The time is gone forever when the cause of de- 
mocracy and of socialism is linked solely to Europe. The 
United States of the world (and not of Europe) represents 
the State form cf union and of liberty of nations, which we 
associate with socialism.” 

Lenin did not wish to make of this idea of the United 
States of the world a practical slogan, because this idea was 
closely connected with socialism and it therefore could gen- 
erate the interpretation that socialism could not be 
established in a single state alone without the social reor- 
ganization of the whole world. 

I wish only to stress how careful was Lenin in the form- 
ulation of his foreign policy in order to avoid false interpre- 
tation in the sense of special adherence to European interests 
in opposition to either American or Japanese interests. He 
was a real internationalist in his politics, but not in the sense 
of ignoring national peculiarities and national problems. 

Lenin, and with him Stalin, more than any others in 
Russia, served to create an understanding of the importance 
of national questions and of the necessity of considering 
national aspirations. Under their leadership the Soviet Union 
not only established a high degree of autonomy for nation- 
alities within its borders, it accepted separation for nations 
such as Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
which had lived within the territory of the old Russian 
Einpire. 

Lenin was not alien to national pride, but in his pecul- 
iar way he liked to say: “We love our language and our 
native country; we are striving, more than for anything else, 
to make it possible for the working masses of the country 
to reach new standards of life along the lines of democracy 
and socialism”. Still expressing myself in Lenin’s words, I 
would say that we of the Soviet Union have our national 
pride, and as a free, independent, self-governing and es- 
sentially democratic people we wish to build up our relations 
with our neighbors on the human principle of equality and 
not on the humiliating great nation feudal principle of 
privilege. 

It may be that I should refrain from expressing my 
dream about an organization of world relations, because 
even the dream might be regarded as a sort of intrusion upon 
domestic affairs. But I am encouraged to talk in this wav 
because any international organization, any inter-State or- 
ganization, from our standpoint can be materialized on the 
basis of self-determination and free will of the nations con- 
cerned. Under our principles any change necessary for the 
ideal organization of the world can be made only by the 
unrestrained desire of the individual nations involved. 

This principle gives a certain legal status to my talk 
about friendship and peaceful collaboration among the na- 
tions, though I realize that it does not accord with the 





policy of some governments and can not please them since 


‘it is incompatible with their ideology. But it is so vital an 


ingredient of our theory and practice that it is impossible 
for us to renounce it in favor of the doctrines of hostility, 
nationalism and domination. Such ideas can have no part 
in our foreign policy. A contemporary nation has to have 
special reasons to wish to bring neighbor countries under 
subjection and to cherish the idea of superiority and control 
over them. 

I believe I may say that we have no racial prejudices. 
In my country Slavs, Mongols, Jews, Caucasians, Chinese, 
Northern nationalities, and others—over 180 national stocks 
in all—live together on very friendly and peaceful terms. The 
presumption of superiority of one race over another is absent 
from the minds of our population. In some countries, ra- 
cial hatred may be regarded as a virtue; I am glad to say 
that in the Soviet Union it evokes general contempt and 
indignation, and its active manifestations are held to be 
criminal acts and regarded as such by the people. Anti- 
Semitism, for instance, is looked upon as a barbarity incom- 
patible with a civilized society, something left behind in the 
dark period of Russian history. 

In the Soviet Union the tendency to racial domination 
is absent. This absence is probably not without its signifi- 
cance for the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. In this 
foreign policy the idea of domination and aggression for 
racial reasons is completely lacking. Soviet foreign policy 
is directed by the principle of peaceful neighborship of 
nations. 

The same thing can be said about different kinds of 
nationalism. Our ideology is internationalistic ideology, 
exempt from any warlike passions of selfish nationalism. 
From our point of view chauvinistic nationalism is an illness 
of civilization, which has to be cured by the common efforts 
of all the progressive elements of humanity. In the long run 
selfishness of nations does not seem to pay, because the sel- 
fish nation soon creates unfavorable reactions from all sides. 

Economic nationalism, in the present epoch, taking the 
form of imperialism striving for the seizure of foreign ter- 
ritory, for economic spheres of influence, for the opportunity 
to export and invest capital abroad, for new markets and 
for new sources of raw materials, is a stranger to our coun- 
try. Imperialism inevitably drives toward a new war. I 
don’t suppose that it is possible to suspect our country of 
having imperialistic inclinations. If our country were im- 
perialistic, it must lose all the features of the new social 
order we are striving to build. Perhaps some critics would 
applaud such a change. But the change would mean that 
our country had ceased to be a stronghold. of international 
peace. Perhaps all unacceptable ideas emanating from our 
so-called “experiment” would fade, but with them would 
decay the appealing and refreshing idea of peace and frater- 
nity among peoples. In a practical sense history has posed 
this dilemma for all of us: Either get along with the Soviet 
Union and its new regime, struggling for peace with solid 
hope for success, or get along without the Soviet Union, 
without its new social order, and at the same time without 
this powerful factor for international peace. 

The Soviet Union came into existence in repudiation 
of imperialism and imperialistic war, and the Soviet Union 
could not live as the Soviet Union after taking the poison 
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which its system rejected from its very beginning. 

There is an English saying that the British Parliament 
is very powerful and can do anything except transform a 
man into a woman. But there is no power in the world 
which can transform the Soviet Union into an imperialistic 
State. There is no sign of any attempt by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to grab the Dardanelles, to penetrate into Man- 
churia, to conquer Poland, Finland or other Baltic States, 
to establish spheres of influence in Persia, Afghanistan or 
other places. I wish to leave no doubt about real Soviet 
aims. We are building a new social order within our coun- 
try. One may ask whether the Soviet Union, for the 
achievement of its aims, needs to follow a policy of con- 
quests and wars. We categorically reply, no, it does not. 

Lenin declared that, in view of the varying economic 
development in different parts of the world, the Soviet 
Union could begin the building of “a socialist society,” 
for which it has all necessary materials within its borders. 
It is generally known through the world that Stalin, suc- 
cessor of Lenin, proved in theory and in practice that Lenin 
was right, that the Soviet Union has everything necessary for 
its tremendous work of reconstruction. A group of Soviet 
leaders with Troztky at its head regarded the plans of Lenin 
and Stalin as utopian without help from outside revolution- 
ary countries. In this internal conflict the policy of Stalin 
prevailed, the ideas of Trotzky were rejected, and two 
successive five-year plans have become realities. In fact our 
country has vast size, virtually unlimited natural resources 
and a degree of cultural and economic development which 
has assured a sufficiency of knowledge and skill essential for 
starting the construction of a new life. It has been estab- 
lished by trial, over a period of years, how wrong were 
Trotzky and his associates, and how right were Lenin and 
Stalin. 

The Soviet Union has now achieved a powerful in- 
dustrial foundation, especially in heavy industry, and in case 
of emergency and necessity it can exist without importation 
from abroad. It would seem that the Soviet Union has ac- 
quired a high degree of independence for the further de- 
velopment of its economic structure. However in this respect 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. In seeking to achieve 
a high degree of self-dependence in case of need, my country 
has no desire for isolation. That way lies stagnation and 
decay. We desire the fullest exchange of goods and ser- 
vices with other countries, and, what is even more important, 
the fullest scientific and cultural exchanges of every charac- 
ter. 

Our growth in self-reliance has tended to stimulate 
our policy for peace. Our increasing strength has added 
weight to that policy. 

It is a continuation of the same policy which was pro- 
claimed even before the revolution and was specifically adop- 
ted by the Soviet Government after it assumed power. 
The first decree of the Soviet Government was a decree 
about peace issued on November 8, 1917. By that decree 
the Soviet Government proposed to all peoples and their 
governments to begin immediately “negotiations for a just, 
democratic peace.” 

The Soviet Government was ready to make heavy sac- 
rifices in order to get peace. It signed in 1918 a peace 
treaty with Germany at Brest Litovsk. The Soviet Gov- 





ernment was prepared to sign a peace treaty with the White 
Russian armies, particularly because they were closely con- 
nected with foreign powers, but it encountered a stubborn 
refusal from those armies and their protectors. That gesture 
for peace was not a sign of weakness, because after the effort 
failed the White armies were completely defeated. At the 
time of the Polish invasion the Soviet Government proposed 
to Poland conditions of peace very advantageous for Poland, 
and when Poland rejected them the war continued, and in 
spite of their victory near Warsaw the Poles in the end 
got poorer conditions than they could have accepted in the 
first instance. 

Since that time the Soviet Government has labored for 
peace in all its diplomatic negotiations, at all international 
conferences, on all occasions where opportunity offered. It 
is unnecessary for me to catalog these many occasions and 
all the documents issued and signed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its efforts to erect a firm structure of peace. My 
task is merely to expound the guiding principles of the 
peaceful policy of my country. 

We made all possible concessions to our neighbors in 
order to secure peace for our constructive work within our 
frontiers. At times we even gave territorial concessions. 
But there is a limit to such matters. The leading principle 
of our dealings with foreign countries has been stated by 
Stalin. “We do not covet a single foot of foreign soil; but 
not a foot of our land shall be yielded to an invader.” It 
is significant that with the growing strength of our country 
our desire for peace has not diminished, but the limit of our 
yielding has somewhat narrowed. 

We do not refuse to make concessions. For instance, 
we made one when we sold the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 
We have been ready to compromise on the financial obli- 
gations of the old regime on the basis of additional interest 
for new financial transactions. But one can not build an 
edifice of peace on concessions alone. Such a foundation is 
more shifting than sand. 

Even good will and the best intentions are not sufficient 
to establish reciprocal understanding and lasting friendship. 
I think no country in the world has shown more sympathy 
and more spirit of collaboration to the countries placed under 
disabilities by the Treaty of Versailles than has the Soviet 
Union, but I can not say that we have received much grati- 
tude therefore or that we have been treated in a more cordial 
manner than the countries responsible for the treaty of 
Versailles. 

In our ardent desire for peace, we are disposed to 
participate in any international agreement which contains an 
obligation and solemn promise to abandon war as a means 
for settling international disputes. 

We began by concluding treaties of friendship and 
neutrality with Turkey in 1925 and with Germany in 1926. 
Those treaties traced a line of demarkation between friendly 
countries and the countries which up to that time had been, 
let us say, rather cool toward the new Soviet Republic. 
But the friendship of Turkey and Germany of that period 
did not go farther than neutrality in the case of conflict 
between the Soviet Union and any other country. 

The next development in the struggle for the mainte- 
nance of peace led to the conclusion of a system of non- 
aggression pacts, stimulated by the Kellogg-Briand pact for 
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the renunciation of war. The Kellogg-Briand pact was 
signed by the Soviet Union in 1928. As soon as it was 
signed the Soviet Government set about negotiating an 
agreement with its immediate western neighbors—Latvia, 
Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Turkey and Lithuania—making 
the pact immediately applicable as among them. This agree- 
ment was in operation months before the Kellogg-Briand 
pact was ratified by all the countries concerned in it. 

] may say that the idea of non-aggression pacts was 
originated by the Soviet Union under the influence of the 
Kellogg-Briand pact. The Soviet Government, by gradual 
stages, negotiated non-aggression agreements with Afghan- 
istan, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Persia, Poland, Finland, 
France, Estonia. These agreements included a definite ob- 
ligation of each signatory government not to start any 
aggression against the other. 

Further progress was marked by a new type of pact 
containing a definition of aggression, suggested by the Soviet 
Union, and thus clarifying an important if not vital point. 
These pacts came in 1933. The Soviet Government signed 
such agreements with a group of seven of its immediate 
neighbors (Afghanistan, Estonia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, 
Rumania and Turkey), another with the countries of the 
Little Entente, with Turkey participating, a third with 
Lithuania. The definition of aggression in these treaties 
was as follows: 

“1. Declaration of war against another state; 

“2. Invasion by armed forces, even without a dec- 
laration of war, of the territory of another state; 

“3. An attack by armed land, naval or air forces, 
even without a declaration of war, upon the 
territory, naval vessels or air craft of another 
state; 

“4. Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another 
state; 

“5. Aid to armed bands formed on the territory of a 
state and invading the territory of another state, 
or refusal, despite demands on the part of the 
state subjected to attack, to take all possible 
measures on its own territory to deprive the said 
bands of any aid and protection.” 

In the pacts of neutrality, as well as in the pacts of 
non-aggression, the Soviet Union wanted to consolidate the 
idea of peace, to erect as many obstacles as possible against 
aggression and to bind the countries concerned by treaty ob- 
ligations. 

When the international situation became more tense 
and more perilous, when respect for treaties withered and 
in some cases dwindled to the scrap-of-paper stage, at that 
time the insufficiency of the guarantee given in non-aggres- 
sion pacts appeared distinct and clear. The possibility of non- 
aggression pacts becoming scraps of paper paved the way to 
the idea of treaties providing for mutual assistance against 
an aggressor. Already a pact of mutual assistance, waiting 
other signatories, has been signed between the Soviet Union 
and France and between the Soviet Union and Czechoslo- 
vakia. These pacts are not directed against any particular 
country which has no aggressive tendency. Of course such 
pacts calling for mutual assistance are aimed as a defense 
against any country which may plan aggression and terri- 
torial conquest. 


The pact of mutual assistance gives more guarantee 
than a non-aggression pact, since it obliges all signatory 
parties to come to the assistance of the country subjected 
to the aggression of a pact-breaker. 

We are all well aware that in commercial transactions 
cases are not rare in which there develops a failure to pay 
an obligation, not only by the signatory directly responsible, 
but by the indorser as well. It is regrettable that in some 
cases the guarantors of an obligation are careless about their 
guarantee and do not consider themselves in any way re- 
sponsible for their own indorsement. In some cases the 
guarantors condemn the first pact-breaker, but are wholly 
unconscious that they themselves have also become pact- 
breakers because they share in the repudiation. From this 
standpoint the number of defaulted nations is greater than 
it is supposed to be. If a new Diogenes went with his lan- 
tern to search for undefaulted nations, I am confident that 
he would find the Soviet Union among them. We are 
scrupulous in regard to our own obligations. And we 
hope that in most cases the real interests of the powers 
concerned would serve as a support for the formal obligation 
against aggression. 

We shall continue our efforts to establish the positive 
collaboration of all countries seeking for peace, whatever 
their various motives. We do not assume responsibility for 
the general policies of our partners in such collaboration. 
In this manner we have participated in many international 
conferences and finally we joined the League of Nations. 
It is not excluded that new forms of international activity 
for supporting peace will be devised. We will readily par- 
ticipate in new projects whenever they offer the slightest 
hope of practical results. 

Along this line we have already proposed the changing 
of the disarmament conferences into a permanent peace 
conference. 

In accord with its policy of promoting peace the Soviet 
Union labored during the past decade to stem the rise in 
armaments, which developed at a feverish pace since the 
Great War in all countries in the world, particularly in 
mechanized branches such as airships, tanks, chemical weap- 
ons and naval vessels. This intensive development of arma- 
ments indicated the preparation for a new and more desperate 
and destructive war. 

The idea of general disarmament was advanced by the 
Soviet Union at the Genoa Conference back in the days 
when Lennin was still leading the policy of my country. 
We made definite proposals along this line at the Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1928. When the plan for general and 
complete disarmament failed to get support, we submitted 
a program for partial reduction of armaments, and in this 
general idea we found ourselves in the pleasant company of 
the United States, though at that time we had no diplo- 
matic relations with your great country. However it ap- 
peared, unfortunately, that the nations were not ready to 
arrest effectively the preparations for war. 

The record gives abundant evidence that in principle 
and in practice the backbone of Soviet foreign policy is 
peace and collaboration with other countries, however diff- 
ferent their political and economic structures. Peace and col- 
laboration in this case are almost synonymous. If we are for 
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peace, we must be for collaboration, because peaceful rela- 
tions are unthinkable without collaboration among the states. 
As far back as the early period of Soviet foreign policy Lenin 
outlined clearly and sometimes abruptly the necessity of 
collaboration between the Soviet Union and the capitalistic 
countries. In 1918, in reply to critics and doubters about 
such collaboration, he retorted sharply that he could see 
nothing “dishonest, shameful or unclean” in agreements with 
those countries. (Lenin, XXII, p. 273). 

Finally this idea of Lenin’s, of collaboration and peace- 
ful coexistence between the Soviet Union and other non- 
socialist states found international recognition particularly 
through the spread of economic and diplomatic intercourse 
with other countries. A resolution embodying the principle 
was presented by the Soviet delegation also at the economic 
conference at Geneva in 1927, and was approved by the 
delegates of other countries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Soviet Govern- 
ment never contemplated any plan to bring the Soviet form 
of government to other countries on the points of bayonets 
or under cover of a hail of bullets. 

I have no desire to conceal from you that in the Soviet 
Union there is an idea, and a very popular one, that the 
success or failure of the new social ideas as applied in the 
Soviet Union has a profound international significance, and 
in so far as the Soviet Union succeeds in establishing a 
higher pattern of life its example will affect the rest of the 
world. Stalin has pointed out also that decay of the regime 
in any country comes from within, from its own short-com- 
ings and failures. Political and economic failure breeds 


How to Fight 





political and economic change. Where the masses of the 
people have their urgent needs satisfied, the desire for change 
is a slow process. Conditions create change, not what is 
called propaganda. 

I remember that in 1923, when the internal situa- 
tion in Germany became very serious, our Government, in 
order to allay any rumors and suspicions, proposed to the 
neighboring states that all preserve strict neutrality in respect 
to events in Germany. And we are always ready to prevent 
any misunderstanding in such matters. 

If we are a peace-minded people, not aggressive, if we 
are for disamament, if we are for collaboration with all 
other countries, we still have to be realistic and look at the 
situation as it is. We know well that the menace of war 
still exists, including war against the Soviet Union. We are 
for peace, but are not pacifists at any price. We must think 
of our own defense. 

Thus far any general agreement for disarmament or 
for reduction of armaments has not proved feasible, and 
therefore we are compelled to protect our people against the 
possibility of aggression by maintaining an adequate defen- 
sive force. We have no doubt about the morale of our own 
people in the case of emergency, and if an invader takes the 
choice of aggression against us we are confident that we 
shall have the sympathy of many people in the hostile camp. 
In any event the aggression will come from elsewhere, and 
the responsibility will not be ours. Peace is our watchword, 
but if the invader comes we are assured that our democracy 
will manifest a full capacity to defend itself even to the ut- 
most of sacrifice and to the limit of energy. 


the Racketeer 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Special Prosecutor N. Y. City Racket Inquiry 


(In spite of the local character and origin of this address, the editors present it in the belief that it will 
aid other parts of the country in the vigorous handling of this type of situation.) 


Y FELLOW NEW YORKERS: 
This is the first, and I hope, the last time I 


shall make a public address during the course of 
the criminal investigation which yesterday commenced with 
the selection and charge of a grand jury by Mr. Justice 
McCook. In general it is my belief that a talking prosecutor 
is not a working prosecutor, and that a promising prosecutor 
rarely performs. I think it is proper, however, that I should 
state at this time the purposes and aims of this investigation. 

Your businesses, your safety and your daily lives are 
affected by criminal conditions in this city. I believe you 
are entitled to know how this investigation will affect you, 
and what part you, as citizens, are expected to take in it. 
Governor Lehman has permitted me to say that the views 
I am about to express are also the views held by him in 
ordering this investigation. 

In his order convening the extraordinary term of the 
Supreme Court, Governor Lehman defined the scope of this 
investigation to include: 

First—Any and all acts of racketeering and vice. 

Second—Any and all acts of organized crime or any 
other crime. 


Third—Any connection between such acts and any 
law-enforcement officials in the County of New York. 

This has, from time to time, been miscalled a “vice” 
investigation. If this were merely an attempt to suppress 
ordinary prostitution, gambling and lottery games, I think I 
am safe in saying the Governor would not have ordered it 
and I know I would not have undertaken it. The ordinary 
prostitution, lottery and gambling cases are routine in char- 
acter and the present facilities for handling them should be 
quite adequate. 

This investigation will deal with vice only where it 
exists in an organized form. We are concerned with those 
predatory vultures who traffic on a wholesale scale in the 
bodies of women and mere girls for profit. We are con- 
cerned with professional criminals who run large, crooked 
gambling places and lotteries at the expense of the public. 

Petty gambling and bets of 10 or 20 cents in the policy 
or so-called numbers game are not involved in this investiga- 
tion. We are concerned, however, with gambling or num- 
bers games operated on a large scale by criminals, for the 
profit of the criminal underworld. Any criminal operation 
which pours money into the coffers of organized crime is a 
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continuing menace to the safety of the community. 

‘The two cases against Henry Miro and Henry Brun- 
der, Harlem policy bankers, in which I participated in the 
Federal courts, were, so far as | know, the only cases against 
important policy bankers which have been made in recent 
years. It was there proved that the net profits of the lot- 
teries run by those two men totaled close to $1,000,000 a 
year apiece. It is my understanding that there were at that 
time between ten and fifteen more policy bankers of equal 
importance in Harlem, which would indicate total net profits 
of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a year. 

I understand that since the Miro and Brunder con- 
victions, many of these games have been taken over and con- 
centrated into the hands of one or two gangs of organized 
racketeers who also are the bankers and operators of some 
of the major business rackets in this city. If this is the fact, 
then the underworld takes $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 a 
year out of the numbers game alone to finance its depreda- 
tions, against legitimate business and the lives of the people 
of New York. 

With such a war chest, organized crime has the means 
of corrupting public officials and buying immunity from 
punishment. ‘This flow of revenue to the criminal under- 
world must be stopped and that is one of the objects of this 
investigation. 

Modern racketeering may be defined as the business of 
successful intimidation for the purpose of regularly extorting 
money. It is conducted by organized gangs of low-grade 
outlaws who lack either the courage or the intelligence to 
earn an honest living. They succeed only so long as they 
can prey upon the fear or weakness of disorganized or timid 
victims. ‘They fail and run to cover when business and the 
public, awakened to their own strength, stand up and fight. 

There is today scarcely a business in New York which 
does not somehow pay its tribute to the underworld—a 
tribute levied by force and collected by fear. There is cer- 
tainly not a family in the City of New York which does not 
pay its share of tribute to the underworld every day it lives 
and with every meal it eats. 

This huge unofficial sales tax is collected from the ulti- 
mate consumer in the price he pays for everything he buys. 
Every barrel of flour consumed in New York City pays its 
toll to racketeers, which goes right into the price of every 
loaf of bread. Every chicken shipped into the City of New 
York pays its tribute to the poultry racket, out of the pockets 
of the public. There are few vegetable or fish markets in 
the City of New York where merchants are not forced by 
sluggings, destruction of goods, threats and stink bombs to 
pay heavy toll. 

Most racketeers operate in disguise. The first step in 
organizing a racket is to make it look like a legitimate busi- 
ness. Rackets differ mainly in the different false faces they 
wear. The object is always the same. 

The racket is found in its crudest form in the many 
vegetable, fish and other food markets. There the racketeer 
frequently calls himself a “watchman.” For regular pay 
from the business men in the market, he agrees to protect 
them from himself. Sometimes the business man gets stub- 
born and won't pay, and sometimes he finds he simply can’t 
pay both his employes and the racketeers. 

It is always a case of pay up or take the consequences. 
They follow swiftly. Truck tires are slashed in the night, 


fresh vegetables and fish are soaked with gasoline or stolen. 
customers are intimidated, employes are beaten up, plate- 
glass windows are broken, and often whole stores are con. 
pletely wrecked. The business man quite quickly starts pay- 
ing if he can, or closes his business if he cannot pay. Trag- 
ically enough, many business men have reached the cynica. 
conclusion that rackets cannot be broken up. They keep 
their own counsel and fight their losing battle. I do not 
agree with that philosophy. 

In some industries in New York, organized crime has 
actually been invited by certain groups of business men, to 
“organize,” as they call it, in the industry. Some merchants 
find they cannot make as much profit as they would like. 
They decide to “organize” the industry to raise prices, at the 
expense of the public. 

Legitimate trade associations cannot and will not serve 
their purpose. ‘These business men promptly discover, how- 
ever, that the underworld is always ready to serve any mas- 
ter for a price. The result has been the organization in 
many industries in this city of pretended trade associations, 
which are in fact nothing but cloaks for racketeers. Some- 
times the greedy business man starts the association; some- 
times the racketeers start it for their own purposes and force 
it on the industry. The result is always the same. The 
business man and the public pay, and the racketeers take the 
profits. 

Here is racketeering in its most effective disguise and 
its most modern form. ‘The association is set up as a cor- 
poration with a constitution, by-laws and full legal window 
dressing. A few members of the industry are bribed or in- 
timidated into becoming officers as front men for the racket- 
eers. It is announced that the association will save the in- 
dustry from trade abuses and gather information for legiti- 
mate trade purposes. On the side it is hinted that the 
association will protect members from labor union troubles. 
Business men are first politely urged to join. If a business 
man has his own suspicions and does not join promptly, more 
powerful methods are brought to bear. His windows are 
broken and his employes are assaulted. Stink bombs ruin his 
goods and drive away his customers. If he surrenders and 
joins the association, as he almost always does, he starts out 
by paying heavy dues, and from then on he pays and pays. 

The criminal underworld plays no favorites. It preys 
on the public, industry and labor alike. Organized labor 
has been one of its most recent and most tragic victims. 
Many originally honest and sound labor unions have been 
slowly but surely infected with the virus of organized crime. 
Today certain corrupted leaders operate as extortionists both 
upon industry and the members of their own unions. Just 
as surely as public office is a public trust, so labor leadership 
is a labor trust. I wish to speak frankly about the labor 
union situation of today. 

No intelligent man, whether he be employer or em- 
ploye, can fail to support enthusiastically the cause of or- 
ganized labor. Neither business nor labor can prosper 
unless business is fair to organized labor and labor, by coi- 
lective bargaining, can enforce its demands for decent living 
conditions and a fair wage. 

It would indeed be a calamity if a few gangs of thugs, 
masquerading as labor union delegates, should discredit the 
cause of organized labor in this country. The public must 
not be allowed to believe that organized labor is represented 
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by those few unions in which union delegates have become 
criminals, or criminals have been made into union delegates. 
Unless they are purged, labor unions which have been thus 
taken over by criminals will, just as certainly as night fol- 
lows day, wreck the cause of organized labor in this country 
and set back its progress many years. The officers of these 
unions are all too frequently the willing tools of professional 
criminals who direct their activities and keep them in office 
by means of force and fear. 

The president of one labor union in New York County 
was murdered last Fall in the presence of twenty-two wit- 
nesses, consisting of employers and members of his own 
union. The terrorism in that union was such that when the 
witnesses were examined all twenty-two of them claimed 
that they did not see the murderer and could not identify 
him. All of the witnesses claimed they were under one 
small table, which, in fact, was big enough to cover only 
two people at most. The murderer has not been brought to 
justice; a new leader has been elected and the union car- 
ries on. 

In one case in which I participated in the Federal 
courts, against an important leader in the building trades, 
it was proved that he had called strike after strike solely 
for the purpose of extorting large sums of money from 
builders as the price of completion of their buildings. There 
was never the slightest improvement in the wages paid to 
the workmen or in any working conditions on the job when 
the men went back to work after the pay-off to this leader. 
The members of his union starved in vain on the streets 
during his shake-down strikes. ‘Those members of his union 
who dared to oppose him, and they numbered about 500, re- 
ceived prompt discipline. They were kept out of work for 
years and were assaulted if they opened their mouths at 
meetings. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, recently said: 

“We are against racketeering within our organization. 
I will cooperate with any effort to eliminate racketeering in 
unions under our jurisdiction no matter where it strikes.” 

I wholeheartedly accept Mr. Green’s statement and will 
rely upon his cooperation. 

I have said that I do not agree with the philosophy 
that business men must continue to suffer the depredations 
of thugs. I certainly cannot agree with the philosophy so 
frequently heard, that the cause of organized labor must 
continue to suffer betrayal by a few corrupt leaders in a 
handful of unions. I am convinced that it is possible to rid 
both business and labor of racketeers. 

I want to say to labor union members who have been 
betrayed, that you can save yourselves. I consider it one of 
the most important parts of the investigation I am under- 
taking to help you save yourselves. If you will come to my 
offices in the Woolworth Building you will be seen by a 
responsible member. of my staff. He will welcome your 
help. He will respect your confidence. He will protect 
you. You will not read your testimony in the newspapers, 
nor will the heads of your union learn you have been to the 
office. 

To the wholesale food merchants, the restaurant own- 
ers, the racketeer trade association victims and the other 
business men of New York I want to say this: In my opin- 
ion you can be freed from organized racketeering in this 


city. There is not the slightest excuse for any honest busi- 
ness man paying tribute to any racketeer. Those of you 
who have knowledge of criminal conditions owe it to your- 
selves and the people of this city to give this investigation 
your cooperation. It is not only your privilege but your 
duty to bring that information to my office. 

The people of this city are entitled to the cooperation 
of every citizen who has evidence of racketeering or other 
organized crime. I do not ask that cooperation in my own 
name. I ask it in the name of the Governor of this State, 
who brought about this investigation, and in the name of 
the people of this city, who, in the long run, pay every 
penny of the cost of racketeering in the price of the goods 
they buy. 

There will be twenty Deputy Assistant District At- 
torneys in my office in the Woolworth Building, who are at 
your service. Any man who brings testimony to my office 
can be certain that his name, his testimony, and his person 
will receive absolute protection. In no criminal prosecution 
with which I or any of my assistants have ever been con- 
nected has any witness ever been touched either before or 
after trial. A prosecutor’s strongest weapon is complete 
secrecy and the protection of his witnesses. I will use that 
weapon to the fullest measure. 

There has been loose talk of politics in connection with 
this investigation. I should like to deal with that subject 
and dispose of it. The immediate origin of this investigation 
was a grand jury of unselfish and public-spirited citizens 
who represented all shades of political opinion and views. 
The newspapers, representing a wide variety of political 
views, have given their unanimous support. 

The investigation was ordered by the Governor of the 
State of New York, who happens to be a Democrat. I 
happen to be a Republican. I was appointed by a Demo- 
cratic District Attorney and have received the magnificent 
support of Mayor La Guardia, who was elected on a Fusion 
ticket, and of Police Commissioner Valentine, who, so far 
as I know, has no politics at all. 

A Board of Estimate and a Board of Aldermen con- 
sisting of Democrats, Republicans and Fusionists have unani- 
mously passed the appropriation. I am choosing my staff 
from among Republicans, Democrats, Fusionists and men of 
no political party. They are being chosen without regard 
to party and they owe no allegiance to any political party 
or political leader. There will be no politics in this in- 
vestigation so long as I conduct it. 

I do not expect immediate results in this investigation. 
The Capone case in Chicago took three years of day and 
night work by several Assistant United States Attorneys 
and a dozen agents of the Intelligence Unit of the Treasury 
Department of the United States. The same is true of the 
Dutch Schultz case, the Waxey Gordon case and many 
others here in New York. I do not expect this investigation 
to take anything like three years, but I do know the job 
cannot be done in a few months. 

Most racketeering depends on petty acts of intimida- 
tion which, repeated many hundreds of times, build up the 
racket to huge proportions. It is not at all likely that we 
will produce within a few months important jury trials of 
major indictments. We may, however, procure evidence 
within a few months which will warrant us in starting 
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criminal prosecutions. Every shakedown, every threat, every 
stink-bomb throwing, is a State crime. We will prosecute 
every crime which is a part of an organized racket, where 
we can get evidence. However minor the crime may be, 
we will prosecute it if it is a part of organized crime. 

If it is a misdemeanor, we will try it in a magistrate’s 
court or in the Court of Special Sessions before three judges. 
We will prosecute any crime in the book from conspiracy 
and malicious mischief to assault in the first degree, from 
extortion to perjury, from income tax violations all the way 
to murder. The object of this investigation is to rid this 
city of racketeers. Only by vigilant, continuous prosecution 
of every overt act, of whatever type, can that be done. We 
will prosecute the cases we get in the appropriate court, 
whether the individual case itself be large or small. 

In closing, I wish to point out one all important fact. 
This investigation is totally different in character from the 
legislative investigation so successfully conducted by Judge 
Seabury. That investigation was conducted by the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of investigating into, and exposing 
corruption in, public office. Its object was to develop facts 
and to expose them publicly. Its object was not the prose- 
cution of crime. Judge Seabury neither had the power, nor 
was it the purpose of his investigation, to prosecute crime. 

The present investigation is conducted for the sole pur- 
pose of prosecuting crime to conviction. It must develop 
facts and keep them secret for presentation to a grand jury 
where secrecy is not only required by law, but absolutely 


essential to successful prosecution. When criminal cases have 
been developed they must be prepared for trial and then 
tried publicly before a court and jury. 

Crime cannot be investigated under a spotlight. Pub- 
licity does not stamp out crime. It is my sincere hope that 
the work we are doing will vanish from the newspapers until 
it produces criminal cases to be tried in court. You will 
doubtless hear rumors as to what and whom we are in- 
vestigating. I ask you to ignore them. I will neither con- 
firm nor deny rumors. 

The surest way to destroy the effectiveness of criminal 
prosecution is to advertise in advance the names of those 
you intend to prosecute. Sensational raids and arrests with- 
out months of quiet and painstaking preparation in advance 
result in nothing but acquittals in court. This only en- 
courages the already overconfident underworld. 

When we have developed cases, we will present them 
in court. Until then, we will work hard and quietly. I am 
confident that with your help we can stamp out racketeering 
in New York. We can make this city too dangerous for 
organized crime. 

To what extent this investigation succeeds, and how 
promptly it succeeds, is largely in your hands. Your co- 
operation is essential. Your confidence will be respected. 
Your help will be kept secret and your persons protected. 
If you have evidence of organized crime of whatever kind 
and however large or small, bring it to us. The rest is 
our job. We will do our best. 


Plea for Peace 


By SIR SAMUEL HOARE, Foreign Secretary of Great Britain 


Before the House of Commons 


ET me say how grateful I am to every member who 
has spoken for the responsible manner in which they 
have dealt with a controversy that is fraught with 

every kind of dangerous issue. It is a question that is in 
every one’s mind, and it provides a good illustration of the 
attitude of His Majesty’s government. 

We approach it, not with a desire to make declamatory 
speeches or to hurl charges and general principles against 
countries and systems, but with the realistic, practical atti- 
tude that admits its complexities and is determined to make 
every reasonable effort toward averting war. 

It is easy, perhaps it is tempting, in a controversy of this 
kind to jump into the arena impetuously and rashly throw 
down your glove and challenge any one who disagrees with 
you to fight with you. Supposing, however, your attitude 
will destroy forty years of basic international cooperation ; 
supposing the result of your action is to cripple and mutilate 
the League of Nations for a generation; your rashness, how- 
ever courageous, would be foolish to the point of criminal 
folly. Moreover you would be failing in the object for 
which you acted and, so far from averting war, you would 
be likelier to extend its scope. 

The government's policy is the reverse of this rash and 
dangerous attitude. Nevertheless, we realize as keenly as 
any one the gravity of the issues at stake. Nevertheless, we 
are second to none in our intention to carry out our obliga- 





tions under the treaties and the covenant. It is just because 
we realize the gravity of the issues that we are determined 
to take no rash steps that will make the situation irredeem- 
able. 

The effect of a war between Italy and Ethiopia would, 
in our view, be wholly bad. Whether such a war be long or 
short, whether the victor be Italy or Ethiopia, the effect will 
be harmful beyond exaggeration to the League and to all 
the League stands for. 

The attempt we have made in the post-war world to 
substitute peaceful settlement for the arbitratement of the 
sword would have been frustrated. ‘The small and weak 
countries of the world will see that protection upon which 
they have been depending, gravely endangered. 

The pacts that have been laboriously concluded for the 
greater security of Europe will seem little more than scraps 
of paper. That is why we shall strive to our utmost to keep 
the League in being. 

If war breaks out it is certain that, in the modern con- 
ditions of the world, there will be endless complications, 
contreversies and crises connectcd with finance and trade, 
with the rights of belligerents and neutrals and, indeed, with 
all normal relations between one civilized country and an- 
other. Outside Europe the reactions, though they may be 
not so immediate, will be not less deplorable. 

For generations past, we in Britain and our friends in 
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France have been engaged in a wide and generous policy of 
eliminating the issues between the white and colored races. 
We do not believe in the inevitability of these color clashes. 
We have worked not to dig a gulf but to build a bridge 
between Europe and Africa and Europe and Asia. 

It has been the guiding spirit of our work in India. It 
has been particularly the guiding spirit of our work in 
Parliament in connection with India in the last four years. 
It was the guiding spirit of Lyautey’s policy in Africa. 

A war that claimed to be a war between the white and 
the black races will throw intolerable obstacles in the path 
of reconciliation and mutual understanding. 

I have already told the House that we are not unsym- 
pathetic to the Italian need for expansion and that our action 
since the war has shown that our sympathy is more than 
sympathy in idle words. 

If the Italian Government has complaints against the 
Ethiopian Government let it make its complaints in the 
proper and regular manner. It will find the League is ready 
to give full and impartial consideration to the case put be- 
fore it. These are issues which can be settled without re- 
course to a war which would inevicably lead to confusion in 
Europe—the serious weakening, perhaps destruction, of the 
forces of peace and a formidable unsettlement of the great 
colored races of the world. 

The House can rely upon the British Government to 
use every influence available to avert these calamities. 

Let me turn aside to answer two or three questions put 
by Sir Herbert Samuel in his very helpful speech. He 
pointed to the claim the Italian Government is making in 
connection with the need of safeguarding its position in 
Africa in case of complications that might arise in Europe 
and it found an East African complication embroiling it at 
the same time. He made the suggestion that the League, 
or at least ourselves and the French, might be able to take 
some action to reassure the Italians that such a state of 
affairs would not be allowed to arise. 

His suggestion struck me as a very interesting one, and 
I shall certainly see that, if Mr. Eden does not notice the 
suggestion in the reports of the debate, that it will be con- 
veyed to him at Geneva. 

Sir Herbert Samuel asked me a specific question. He 
stated that there had been rumors, for which he in no way 
made himself responsible, that at the Stresa conference the 
British Government and the French Government had given 
some kind of an understanding to the Italian Government, 
under which we were supposed to be prepared to give the 
Italian Government a free hand in Ethiopia. 

Speaking for His Majesty’s government, I desire to say 
there is no foundation whatever for this report. I would 
add that the question of Ethiopia never was discussed be- 
tween the delegates of the three governments at Stresa. So 
far as the French Government is concerned, I agree it is for 
the French Government to make the answer in its own 


Chamber. 


Nonetheless I feel justified in saying that 1 am quite 
certain that the French Government gave no undertaking 
either at Stresa or in other conversations that would justify 
any statement of the kind. I am quite certain that the 
French Government has taken no actions and has made no 
statement that would be contrary to its obligations either 
under the League covenant or under the existing treaties. 


In conclusion about Ethiopia, I wish I could be more 
precise. I wish I could report to the House that some great 
progress had been made with our peace-making efforts at 
Geneva. I am afraid that all I can say is that the negotia- 
tions at Geneva are continuing. 


We are doing our utmost upon the lines I have de- 
scribed to the House. We realize just as keenly as any 
member of the House the urgency of these issues and the risk 
of accepting or approving dilatory methods that might lead 
to no results. 

We do, however, feel it is essential that we should give 
the fullest and fairest opportunity to any methods of con- 
ciliation that may occur to us or to the Council of the 
League. 

That is the task upon which Mr. Eden is engaged at 
the present moment. We have ignored none of the un- 
pleasant facts—least of all any of our obligations. We have 
dealt, and are dealing, with the question as realists, but not 
as cynical realists, rather as sympathetic realists who know 
that if great moral issues are treated rashly and clumsily we 
may, with the best intentions, with the most honorable 
motives, plunge the world into a great catastrophe. 


I should not be honest with the House if I did not 
say that, in our view, the state of Europe remains one of 
gloom and apprehension. The world seems to have entered 
upon an era of deep and genuine anxiety. If that is so; it is 
no reason why we should either be plunged into revolution- 
ary changes or throw up our hands in despair. 


Rather have we to remain true to British policy, tradi- 
tions and instincts, particularly to the British instinct of 
common sense. Rather have we to examine with careful 
forethought our resources for maintaining our position, our 
responsibilities and commitments and our means for carry- 
ing them out. 

In my speech on July 11 I ventured to say with em- 
phasis: 

“You cannot have collective security without a con- 
tribution; you cannot defend a principle, let alone a neigh- 
bor, if you are not prepared and able to defend yourself.” 

I do not say we cannot carry out our commitment; I 
do not say we cannot defend our principles, but I do say 
that, in the troubled state of the world, we must examine 
once again with great care our resources. 


We must see that Britain not only is brave enough to 
have a forward and consistent policy of peace, but is strong 
enough to insure that the world as a whole respects it. 
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The Amazon in the Modern World 


By ALAN CHESTER VALENTINE, Master of Pierson College in Yale University and President-Elect of the 


University of Rochester 


Delivered at Radcliffe College 


NE does not think of a college commencement as a 
particularly daring occasion, yet every commence- 
ment has its risks. There is the obvious danger 


that the visiting speaker, usually a gamble, will say nothing 


in particular, or much too much. But even more risky, if its 
full implications are considered, is the significance of the 
degree-granting itself. 

A college commencement is a public confession of faith, 
a gesture of self-confidence. In openly awarding diplomas 
to certain students, the college implies that its degree has 
a definite significance—that some philosophy of education 
underlies the examinations with which you have been af- 
flicted. In placing upon some of you the hall-mark of its 
approval—in vouching for the character and wisdom of its 
graduates—Radcliffe College risks its reputation and stakes 
its future. I congratulate you, Madam President, not only 
upon your courage, but upon its obvious justification. 

| lack the temerity and knowledge to assess the edu- 
cational philosophy of Radcliffe, or its effectiveness as ap- 
plied. Education is supposed to be a preparation for life, 
and the world’s uncertainty in values creates an equal un- 
certainty in values in the field of education. We would not 
all agree upon what a college should teach, or how, or why. 
Sut we have an obligation to search our minds upon this 
subject; we owe that much to the generations of idealistic 
women who worked, and prayed, and (when effective) cried, 
that women’s colleges like this one might come to be. I 
take advantage of whatever whim of your President has 
brought me here today to ask you to speculate upon this 
question: How would those who conceived and created 
women’s colleges assess your achievement in the light of their 
ideal? 

Their ideal is clear. You will, I am sure, forgive me 
if, in deference to a former Dean of Smith College, I quote 
as representative a passage from the will of Sophia Smith, 
its founder: “It is my opinion that by the higher and more 
thorough Christian education of women, what are called 
their ‘wrongs’ will be redressed, their wages adjusted, their 
weight of influence in reforming the evils of society will be 
ereatly increased, and that as teachers, as writers, as mothers, 
as members of society, their power for good will be incal- 
culably enlarged.” 

A tremendous outlook this. Such a woman did not 
believe that the aim of women’s education should be to do 
men’s work in the old, men’s world. No, her program 
was a more affirmative one; women, aided by the right edu- 
cation, were to create a world more to their own liking, 
reforming the evils of society and increasing the power for 
good. The mind was to be trained to lead women more 
surely to a moral and spiritual goal. 

Times have changed, and we talk less than our grand- 
mothers did in terms of spirit and soul. Part of the differ- 
ence is merely one of language. But before you compare 
the fruits of your own education with the ideals of its found- 
ers, let us consider how striking has been the gain of women 





since they began to escape the domination of men. No 
man should speak upon men’s pompous conservatism in the 
struggle without some sense of shame, and the less his shame 
the greater coundrel he. The history of woman is the story 
of her achievements in the face of protests and active im- 
pediment from man. One understands why the ladies of the 
Restoration Drama called us “odious creatures.” Milton 
was not the only man to preach that 

“to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise,” 
and one suspects that he and other men praised the beauty 
of women in the hope that they would be content to de- 
velop that quality alone. “Most women have no character 
at all,” said Pope, who having little or none himself should 
have been a good judge. 

Not until the eighteenth century did a few courageous 
women begin to fight back. Lady Winchilsea, whom Gay 
described as a “blue-stocking with an itch for scribbling,” 
bewailed the prejudice of men, in lines which do more credit 
to her mental than her poetical powers: 

Alas, a woman that attempts the pen, 

Such a presumptuous creature is esteemed, 
The fault can by no virtue be redeemed— 

. . . Whilst the dull manage of a servile house 
Is held by some our utmost art and use. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who could hold her 
own with any man, expressed—fifty years later—the same 
sense of frustration. ‘“‘Why,” she wrote to Lady Bute, “are 
our views so extensive and our powers so miserably limited ?” 
“T think it the highest injustice that the same studies which 
raise the character of a man should hurt that of a woman. 
We are educated in the grossest ignorance, and no act 
omitted to stifle our natural reason.” In cautioning Lady 
Bute concerning the education of her daughter, she wrote: 
“(It is) most absolutely necessary to conceal whatever learn- 
ing she attains with the utmost solicitude, as she should hide 
crookedness or lameness; the parade of it can only serve 
to draw on her the envy and consequently the most in- 
veterate hatred of all he- and she-fools, which will certainly 
be at least three parts in four of her acquaintance.” 

Perhaps the matter can best be summed up by Mrs. 
Malaprop, who, realist that she was, understood what men 
wished women to be, and advised a younger woman thus: 
“I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a 
progeny of learning; I don’t think so much learning becomes 
a young woman; for instance, I should never let her meddle 
with Greek, or Hebrew, or algebra, or simony, or fluxions, 
or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of learning— 
neither would it be necessary to handle any of your mathe- 
matical, astronomical, diabolical instruments—But, Sir An- 
thony, I would send her, at nine years old, to a boarding- 
school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. Then 
she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts; and 
as she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, 
that she might know something of the contagious countries.” 
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In the nineteenth century, some women with their pens, 
a few from their platforms, aided by such active souls as 
Carrie Nation and Mrs. Pankhurst (with their variant but 
equally effective methods for shattering plate glass) as- 
serted the power of women and, stepping almost literally 
over the vanquished forms of protesting men, they won 
recognition of woman’s intellectual and economic equality. 

I have taken you upon this brief excursion because it 
shows that in the struggle for equal opportunity women 
neglected one of their greatest potential forces. They were 
compelled to make themselves something of Amazons—to 
face men with men’s weapons, discarding another weapon 
which, since victory, they have never wholly utilized again. 
This lack, this undeveloped force, is what the women who 
struggled for your rights would miss in you and in your 
education. This potential force is spiritual power. 

In our modern world we do not happily use the term 
“spiritual power.’”’ Our generation is interested in force, 
for we believe that the secrets of force are the roots of all 
our mysteries. Henry Adams thought this, and gave years 
of study to the real sources of power in human life. In- 
deed, he defined even education thus: “The young man him- 
self, the subject of education, is a certain form of energy: 
The object to be gained is economy of his force: The train- 
ing is partly the clearing away of obstacles, partly the direct 
application of effort.” 

And to Adams, the tragedy of education in his day, even 
at Harvard, was the waste through misdirection of this 
precious potential force. He might say of you, as he said 
of his own schoolmaster: ““They knew not what they wanted 
or what to do for it, but all were conscious that they would 
like to control power in some form; and the same thing 
could be said of an ant or an elephant.” 

Adams deliberately set about to study the most potent 
forces in the development of civilization. He found two 
great sources of power in history; both of them were ener- 
gies of the mind and spirit, whose achievements dwarfed 
the work of steam and sword. Man always conceived these 
forces in the person of woman—the pagan energy of woman 
personified in a Venus or a Ceres, the Christian civilizing 
power in the Mediaeval Virgin, mother of God. To under- 
stand the power of woman as a physical being upon the 
ancient world, he had but to turn to legend and mythology, 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman. The more temperate but not less 
potent force of the Holy Virgin, Adams found typified in 
the idealism that created the cathedral at Chartres, and it 
seemed to him the highest energy ever known to civilized 
man, the creator of four-fifths of his noblest art. 

But when Adams turned to the America of his own 
time, he found no recognition of these two great forces; he 
discovered only the dynamo—a symbol of man’s conquest of 
the physical world—a conquest still incomplete, and offering 
little promise of the greatest kind of force—the kind that 
would sway men’s spirits and emotions. Our forefathers 
with their puritan convictions had severed the spiritual links 
connecting them with the greatest forces of the culture 
from which they came. The Pilgrim fathers left an his- 
torical chasm between America and the old spiritual forces 
—the influence of woman as an ideal had declined in 
America. 

But although America cut itself off from these forces 
of the older world, the very negation of Puritanism created 
an emotional fervor, which, though narrow in its scope, was 


force highly developed and highly efficient. In time, this 
energy too declined, and the pioneers’ sons developed an- 
other substitute. 

It is too easy to think of the pioneers as men of primi- 
tive emotions and few spiritual qualities. Such was not the 
case; as they wrested their clearings from the woods they 
felt something more than the thrill of merely physical con- 
quest. They saw little communities grow into common- 
wealths, and they felt a kinship to the Creator; they fixed 
their eyes upon the future, and in a crude way made of their 
task almost a religion. They felt a common emotion so 
deeply ‘that Lord Bryce found in them a “high spiritual 
voltage.” They saturated their religion and politics with 
emotion. ‘The stump and the pulpit were centers of dy- 
namic energy, electric cells capable of starting far-flowing 
currents. They felt both their religion and their democracy. 

We are the inheritors of that high spiritual voltage. 
That potential energy is as much one of America’s natural 
resources as the water power in our rivers and the seams 
of coal beneath our feet. The history of our country is il- 
luminated by rare moments when this energy is released and 
shows its power to elevate and move. “In order to form 
a more perfect union,” wrote Jefferson, expressing instinc- 
tively an idealism he was not ashamed to voice. Wilson, 
both in his first inaugural and in the thrilling messags which 
called a great nation to a war, not for conquest but for an 
ideal of democracy, drew from the national storage battery 
a surge of spiritual as well as physical force. Or compare 
Lincoln’s words toward the end of a great civil war with 
those of more recent post-war statesmen: “It is for us, the 
living, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Not since, with equal clarity and force, have the leaders 
of our nation called upon its idealism. Their very language 
reflects our preoccupation, not with the force of the spirit, 
but with the force of the dynamo. Both men and women, 
in the stress of getting and spending, have laid waste this, 
perhaps their greatest, source of power. 

To women has been given a combination of qualities 
that can evoke this power; a clarity of vision that, piercing 
the mists of petty preoccupations, can obtain a glimpse of 
finer things; a respect for the intuitive as well as the logical ; 
a sense of the practical which saves them from wandering 
like men in perplexing abstractions, and above all a position 
as the natural teachers of the young which enables them 
to pass on to the next generation the true fruits of their 
wisdom. This is a power which has always been known and 
used by the wise woman, but seldom by the Amazon, who 
lets men choose the weapons and the ground. The greatest 
force which woman can release cannot be created so long as 
women continue to accept a man’s world as men have made 
it, and to regard their careers in terms of the aims and 
methods of men. 

Men, unassisted, do not leave themselves the time and 
energy to desire “glimpses that would make us less forlorn.” 
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Because their demands upon life are simple, men are too 
frequently contented with things as they are. They make 
their own world narrow, and by their amoebic power and 
numbers have narrowed the world for the rest of us. Can 
one conceive a creature more variant in precept and prac- 
tice, and more majestically unaware of the discrepancy, than 
the average man? We talk for peace and then rush off to 
war. We make laws and then hire lawyers to circumvent 
them. We support the orchestra but doze through its per- 
formances. We are masters of unconscious irony. 

These are not equally the failings of women, who do 
not so easily lose sight of the chief ends of life in the con- 
fusion of its details. Women demand that life have an in- 
ner meaning, and are not so ready to forgo that demand. 
This is but to say that women perceive more clearly and 
value more highly the things of the spirit. 

We are faced, inevitably, with a new social and eco- 
nomic life, forced upon us by the things that men have in- 
vented and the things they have produced. Thousands of 
men, experts appointed or self-appointed, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, demagogues, have applied countless foot-pounds of 
intellectual energy toward the solution of our present prob- 
lems—so far with inadequate results. But to these problems 
there is no permanent solution until we exert another force 
to counteract self-interest—self-interest, the so-called univer- 
sal motive upon which laissez-faire and predatory economics 
have erected their now tottering structures. The new and 
inevitable social structure, no matter what its name or form, 
must be built upon a surer foundation than “enlightened 
self-interest.’ Your force must go into the building of that 
foundation. 

At this point you may well say to me: “Granted that 
we need and can develop this spiritual force which is the 
heritage of our nation and our sex—how can we do it?” 
The question is a valid one, but since you are women you 
know better than I what your course should be. I can no 
more give you a formula for the development of spiritual 
force that I can tell you how to find happiness of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. Surely your knowledge and experience are 
adequate to point the way, if you will but examine the signs, 
and desire to follow them. 

One generalization I dare venture. Such a force must 
be developed within the individual, not by groups or masses. 
Organizations, clubs, discussions, may quicken the energy of 
your spirit, but they cannot create it. Precept helps little, 
but examples may teach us much. Do you not know a few 
women, not young, who as the years go by seem to become 
hardy perennials, flowering in finer colors and with greater 
zest every year? Such women may differ widely in appear- 
ance, in manner, in philosophy, but from the experiences of 
life the spirit of each of them seems to have distilled some 
secret virtue that has made them calm and wise. All that 
they have lived through seems to have been only preparation 
for what they are. One can say of their works, as Dryden 
said of Milton’s: “Here is God’s plenty.” All experience 
has been grist to the mill, every duty or episode of life has 
been made to yield its inner meaning—to flower into the 
kind of wisdom that men still call intuition. Such women 
are rich in the things of the spirit; they seem miraculously 
to change discords into harmonies, ugliness into beauty, 
roughness into courtesy, pedantry into wisdom, awkward- 
ness into grace. Affectation and humbug flee when they ap- 
pear; young men as well as old worship them. Wasted time 


or petty strife does not concern them, they know that such 
things exist, but do not allow them to lessen what Henry 
Adams would call the economy of their force. 

How do they do it? I cannot tell you; I can only 
say “Watch and imitate,” for to your eyes more will be 
apparent than to my dull masculine preceptions. One thing, 
even J can see—that such a woman steers her life by a com- 
pass. At some earlier time in her career, she fixed her own 
North star and set her own course—there was to her that 
important and final moment of orientation. She made a 
decision ; she reached a conviction; and based upon that con- 
viction an energy of the spirit was released. Perhaps the 
conviction was a religious one—she suddenly said to herself 
“This, at least, I believe.” Perhaps it was intellectual; she 
said “This, at least, I know.” Perhaps it was a less con- 
scious and less all-embracing decision that some value in life 
would henceforth be to her fixed and unvarying. For to 
create spiritual force, there must be conviction. The man 
who has no fixed and sure point to guide him cannot set a 
straight course; the energy he releases, physical or spiritual, 
is wasted. 

Make your decision then; cross your Rubicon; de- 
termine your North star, and abide your decision. What 
your conviction is does matter, but it matters more that you 
reach some conviction which will make you effective. 

Your course laid, you will then become both a person 
and a force. As a person you will be admired; as a force 
you will be valuable to all who know you, and to many who 
do not. Avoided will be the common discontent of women; 
the possession of aims or yearnings unattainable or mutually 
exclusive. Whether life awards you a career, a profession, 
or merely a family, your lot will be a happy one, since it 
will have a meaning. 

As such a woman you will be a conservative—one 
who saves and perpetuates the good that the past has given 
her. The Brahmins, like the Romans, are wiser than we, 
for they know that women are the conservers of civilization, 
the Vestals who keep alight the sacred flame. To women 
the Brahmins delegate, with high honor, the task of im- 
planting in the young the rich wisdom of the culture they 
are to inherit. In any race it is the woman who passes on 
the torch; a woman as a mother who most influences her 
sons; a woman as a teacher of children in their formative 
years; a woman as a wife to whom the man, often conceal- 
ing his respect by bravado, comes for advice, in the really 
important affairs of life. The traditions, the culture, the 
values of civilization are caught, nurtured and passed on 
through the spirits of women. Determine, I beg of you, 
what it is to be saved from this welter of thought today, 
and through the force of your spirits and your minds make 
what you value determine the nature of our tomorrrow. 


Here I have brought you, in an alarming way, from 
college graduates to mature woman of responsibility and of 
what the French call “a certain age.” I am sure you do 
not thank me for it. What could be in worse taste on 
Commencement Day? I can only ask your pardon, and 
plead that my logic and my admiration forced me. In the 
hope of saying something that would interest you, I have 
mounted my own hobby horse, and, like any unguided male, 
charged furiously in all directions. Observe how purpose- 
less and futile is man when thrown upon his own undirected 
powers! Men may be able, with some help from you, to 
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make slow progress in government, in economic wisdom, in 
scientific achievement—but such progress will be wasteful, 
purposeless, meaningless, unless it gains direction from the 
spiritual force which women, better than men, can evoke. 
Will you not teach us how to use our knowledge to live more 
wisely and more happily? Because men cannot work out 
their own salvation in the art of living, they pretend, 
like rough schoolboys, to scoff at the intangible val- 
ues of life. But they do not really scoff, for 
they know that without such values life has no significance 





I hope that women will be tol- 
erant enough and gracious enough to show us how to bring 
these values, now so sorely needed, into the sordid machinery 


and no true satisfaction. 


of man’s economic world. ‘That done, we shall turn self- 
interest and mechanics into a human civilization; we shall 
create force, enduring, uplifting force, unequalled and _ ir- 
resistible. This is the greatest task to be done in this coun- 
try, and now, with confidence and a light heart, I present 
you with that task. When you have mastered it, you may 
be sure that I, and other men, will return to take the credit! 


A Farm Wife Looks At The 
Administration 


By MRS. GEORGE B. SIMMONS, of Marshall, Mo. 


Before Women’s National Republican Club, New York, August 6, 1935 
Broadcast by National Broadcasting Company 


come to New York City to talk about this administra- 

tion and the farmer. I can talk of it only as I myself 
see it, and tell you of the conclusions that seem reasonable 
to me, from the reading and thinking that I have done out 
on the Missouri farm where my husband and I have lived 
continuously for twenty-two and a half years. He and I 
were both born and reared in old-fashioned Southern Demo- 
cratic families. We knew nothing else. We did not dream 
of needing to believe in anything else. We voted for this 
present Administration, because we believed the 1932 Demo- 
cratic platform was good, and we liked best its positive 
promise to reduce cost of Government not less than twenty- 
five per cent. We knew that on our farm, we had to work 
hard, and save all we could, and pay what we owed, and 
hold running expenses down to where we could meet fixed 
obligations, such as interest, insurance and taxes. We could 
not see how a government could be any different from an 
individual about safe business management. 

But it was not very long after this Administration went 
in that my husband said to me that he had lost faith in it, 
and that it was betraying the platform and the people and 
would never be re-elected. I didn’t know then, but its ways 
with money troubled me. I could not see how I could trust 
a man in other ways, when I could not trust him with 
money. I recalled a line from Bulwer,—‘‘Never treat money 
affairs with levity—Money is character.” I have never 
thought highly of the character of a man who would not pay 
his debts, who would take for himself what did not belong 
to him, and would run himself and those dependent upon 
him, into deeper debt. 

I read the papers and some of the best magazines, in 
between the farm woman’s usual necessary tasks. I listened 
to the radio my husband and I bought for less than fifty 
dollars from a mail-order house, after a power and light 
company built electric lines past our farm, so that we could 
have at a reasonable price, that greatest of all material bless- 
ings for the farmer,—electric current. I thought of it all, 
and at meal-times and at night, when the day’s work was 
done, my husband and I talked things through. And the 
farther this Administration went, the more it worried us. 
I became so concerned sometimes I could not keep from 
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weeping over what I saw. It was all so dangerous, so op- 
posed to every principle by which we had been taught to 
order our lives. 

For three months I tried to get time during the days 
to write out some of the questions that tormented me, but 
for many months I had had no help whatever, and there is a 
lot of work on any general farm, with cooking for the family 
and often for hired men helpers, and the housekeeping, wash- 
ing and ironing and mending, and with a daily column on 
poultry-raising as a kind of extra job to be done, and all the 
expectable demands of a family of five children, and so 
finally I decided to sit up all night and write what worried 
me. Maybe somebody would publish it; maybe somebody 
would read it and give me some satisfactory answer. 

I asked my husband to read the piece that day. He said 
he didn’t see anything wrong with it. I sent it to the Satur- 
day Evening Post. It was the first thing I had ever sent to 
them, but they took it. In the March 17th issue for 1934, 
my article—‘“Where Do We Go From Here?” was pub- 
lished. I found to my surprise that I was not the only per- 
son who was questioning the common sense of the various 
schemes that were being put over us as a people, so fast we 
could hardly get our breath between acts. But I did not 
yet get a satisfactory answer to my question. And as the 
days and weeks passed, my consternation grew with my 
puzzlement. 

The things being done by this Administration for us 
farmers never have made sense according to any principles 
of good farm management we have ever known, and 
my husband always managed to make something with his 
farming until this strange New Deal began to be shuffled 
out to us. We knew that there were enough figures to show 
that not over-production, but under-consumption was the 
trouble, that the chief obstacles to fair returns on our farm- 
ing business were too-high costs of distribution, and the costs 
of what we had to buy, of industrial products, because in- 
dustry was trying to maintain by more or less artificial means. 
prices both for labor and its output that were beyond our 
ability to pay. We did not see then, and we do not see now, 
how two wrongs can make a right, or any economic good 
to come ultimately from trying to put artificial props under 
Agriculture so it will imagine it is up where the artificial 
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props of Industry are holding it. Both are bound to topple 
together, if this is continued. 

But to tax foods and take money from the poor, and 
make people have to go hungrier, in order to pay some 
farmers for loafing and letting their land lie idle, seemed 
to us morally wrong, and we believed then as now, that 
Wordsworth was right when he said,—“By the soul only, 
the nations shall be great and free.’’ Just because an Ad- 
ministration under the domination of a bunch of professors 
for whom we never had a chance to vote, and most of whom 
never had to take any business and make it pay, wanted to 
bribe us into letting them boss us did not make it right, and 
we did not like their so-called contracts. We read them, and 
we had to decide they meant the giving up of our liberties, 
so we did not sign them. We are still old-fashioned enough 
to read the Bible down in our Missouri farm home, and 
over in Proverbs it says,—‘‘He that tilleth his land shall be 
satisfied with bread: but he that followeth vain persons is 
void of understanding,” and it seemed to us that these brain- 
trusters down at Washington cared much more for tickling 
their own vanity by putting their addle-headed theories over 
us, than they did for being faithful to the kind of labor and 
thrift that we knew had made our America great in the 
past. We felt that we needed foreign markets and interna- 
tional good-will much more than we needed to cut produc- 
tion and make other nations angry because we wouldn’t buy 
from them and they couldn’t buy from us. And while we 
were amazed and humble before the phenomenon of a 
friendly consumer public undertaking to pay these food taxes 
because they felt we farmers did have a problem, we felt they 
were being made to see it from the wrong perspective, and 
we believe to-day they are, however kindly intentioned, just 
as devoid of understanding in allowing this farm program 
with its sinful food taxes to be carried out, as are farmers 
who signed up to help Wasington put it over. 

You have only to read the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, with all it various sayings to date, and you have only to 
study the so-called contracts put out for farmers to sign, 
and the Amendments to this Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
called Triple A for short, to see that they all mean regi- 
mentation and serfdom for the farmer, and food prices 
that prohibit you who are town and city buyers from 
feeding your families for real health. So-called benefits 
have been emphasized, but almost nothing comes from 
our high powered and expensive publicity experts in 
Washington, about the costs of the Triple A program 
to the farmer himself. This year, as we figured last 
year would be true, so-called benefit payments for hogs 
amount to less than half what farmers were given last 
year. Next year, according to the best advice that I can 
get, the lowa corn farmer may find himself with a bale 
of cotton for his benefit! Maybe he can make quilts out of 
it, and go to sleep, for they do say that if you sleep a lot, 
you can get along with less to eat! I say this to you house- 
wives in our towns, you are not helping us farm people or 
our nation, when you submit to these food taxes, and the 
kindest thing for all concerned, in the long-run, would be 
for you to refuse to pay them any longer. I shall try to tell 
you why, before I finish this talk. 

For weeks and months, we went on, trying to make 
sense out of the pieces of legislation that were being jammed 
through a drugged and whipped Congress, and out of the 
rulings of the multiplying numbers of bureaus. But we could 


not make them fit together to make any pattern of progress 
for Government or Agriculture as we have known them. 

One evening, on my way from the kitchen after supper, 
to rest a moment in our living-room, I stopped by our din- 
ing-room table, where the children were trying to put a 
picture-puzzle together. I had never had time for such 
things, but I watched them for a minute. I wondered what 
it was all about, and the oldest child said with that indulg- 
ence children can have, upon occasion—“Why Mother, it 
will be the picture of an airplane when we are through 
with it.” And I, who know more about horses and buggies 
and the Constitution, than I do about puzzle-pictures, went 
and sat down and thought. The children might sit up all 
night trying to make a house out of those pieces, but they 
could not because it was a picture of an airplane. And I 
decided that surely persons as wise as the brain-trusters ad- 
vertised themselves to be, by means of their far-reaching 
propaganda and publicity arrangements, were doing more 
than making wild pot-shots into the dark, with their swift 
shuffling and passing of the pieces of their New Deal! There 
must be some definite picture that would show itself, when 
these pieces were all correctly placed. And happenings and 
events have compelled us to decide that the picture will be 
of another Communistic state, here in our United States of 
America. Not only are these pieces of so-called legislation 
shaped to fit together to make the pattern of Communism, 
but alongside them are ranged the forces that are destroying 
our representative, Constitutional form of Government, so 
that it will be out of their way, when they will have been 
placed as I am convinced this Administration plans that they 
shall be placed. 

We have felt always that the plan back of all that was 
being done for farmers and done to them, was and is regi- 
mentation, and the building up of a partisan political ma- 
chine, from Washington down through all agricultural 
agencies, but it was only as Triple A plans were dished out 
to us, and as we watched other New Deal trickery that we 
had to believe the tragic fact that there is a Satanic design 
back of all of these things. We do not yet know what dis- 
torted demoniacal intellect is the motivating force, but we 
are persuaded it is there. We do not know whether the 
head of this Administration is a part of it, or merely the 
tool of it, because those back of it have played upon his 
most apparent lust for power, but in any case, we know 
that he solemnly promised to uphold and preserve our Con- 
stitution, and that he has lashed out in futile fury against 
it, and even now, according to one of our best-known stu- 
dents of politics and Government, is seeming to lay plans 
to undermine that Constitution, and that, therefore, he is 
not a safe person to have at the head of our nation. We can 
see those things down on a Missouri farm. 

Certainly there are questions for which we should still 
like to have positive answers, as for instance,—why during 
the 1932 Presidential campaign, was the head of this present 
Administration pictured as “The Next Communist President 
of the United States?” Why did young communist guides 
in Russia ask an American traveler “when Comrade Tug- 
well was going to have Russia recognized?” How were 
those guides able to figure that “Comrade Bullitt was going 
to be the first Ambassador?” What is back of all these 
moves toward centralization of power and why is so much 
being done that can tend only to national bankruptcy? 

A farmer neighbor said to me recently that the Govern- 
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ment had saved his farm through a Federal loan. I said,— 
“T hope you are right, but I wish you would ask yourself 
for whom your farm has been saved, and for what? I fear 
you will find it is saved for Government ownership, and for 
the kind of Communistic regimentation that will mean only 
a driven peasant can be made to endure living upon it.” 
And he said thoughtfully that he hadn’t considered it that 
way, but it might be so! 

I ask you to look at the banks and the bonds that today 
are forced as it were to say to each other,—“You prop me 
and I'll prop you!” and tell me what will happen when 
some of the debt-ridden supports under them begin to 
wabble. Senator Carter Glass stated last winter that if 
bonds should go down ten per cent, ninety per cent of the 
nation’s banks would have to close. I ask you to investigate 
for yourselves how secure this present set-up of deposit in- 
surance really is. 

I ask you to observe how many separate efforts have 
been made to interfere with freedom of the press. I can 
this moment think of four cases,—the pure food and drugs 
bill in behalf of which “Comrade” Tugwell was reported to 
be so active; the newspaper code under the NIRA; the 
Triple A Amendments, and now this supposed-to-be anti- 
sedition bill in behalf of the Army and Navy, that is being 
considered. Why is it desired that the government have 
control of our money and our farms and our newspapers and 
magazines and books, of necessary relief, until now the 
President of our nation does not want corporations to make 
contributions to private charity, and control of utilities, and 
what is really the reason back of all this much-vaunted social 
security legislation, and why do those in power want to put 
confiscating taxes upon both private and corporate wealth? 
Why is class set against class? Why are prejudices hatched 
out and then brooded and fed until today, hate eats like a 
horrible vulture through our national body? Why must 
we farmers watch consumption cut down because prices are 
too high, and those of us who do not believe in bureaucrats 
down at Washington dictating how we shall manage our 
farms, have to help to pay for their vicious programs, and 
yet watch imports of foods and feed mount to almost in- 
credible figures? Why does the President dare to insist 
upon legislation that is un-Constitutional? Why are the 
New Dealers so complacent and so sure? Well, remember 
you will have a Communistic state when the pieces are fitted 
together! 

It is too bad that our Congress and Senate did not 
know enough about human nature to wait until the last 
thing before they adjourned and then vote such relief 
money as they deemed absclutely necessary and say exactly 
for what it was to be spent. Then they, and not the Ad- 
ministration, would have had the whip-hand. It will be a 
sad thing for us all if now the Republican Party allows it- 
self to be painted pink and suffers more mistakes such as was 
made when at Springfield, Illinois, certain radicals were able 
to write the pussy-footing resolution about Agriculture that 
they did. A good many of us are as my own father said,— 
“T didn’t leave the Democratic Party. It left me.” And 
unless the Republican Party rises to its sacred obligation, and 









meets the challenge of this time, you and I may not live to 
see the day when again we farm people can return to what 
the head of this Administration bewails as “the old policy 
that every farmer was a lord on his own farm, free to raise 
whatever and as much of any crop as he pleased,” a freedom 
he admits we do not now have, and evidently does not want 
us to have! To quote Mr. Mark Sullivan from an article 
he had published on last July 18th,— 


“There was a time when an assault on the farmer’s 
independence by a President, as Mr. Roosevelt assailed it, 
would have made it doubtful if the President could be re- 
elected.” 


He must not be re-elected, for if he is, I see no hope 
for the preservation of our national honor or our present 
system of Government. The day is here when, as prophesied 
in Ecclesiastes,—‘they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way—” and there is no time left 
for complacent acceptance of what we have and where we 
are. We have got to stop riding along on the surface, re- 
member again how deep can call to deep in the souls of 
men and women, and facing the grim stark need of our day, 
we must refuse this poisonous bureaucratic mess of Com- 
munism, and live up to our precious privileges as inheritors 
of Liberty under our Constitution. We must realize that 
personal freedom is more important than any party label, 
that living up to what is right in the sight of our Creator 
is grander by far than any patronage ever ladled out of any 
political pork barrel! 


I wish that Congress would come to its senses and re- 
peal the foolish and wasteful and Communistic bills it has 
voted through during this session. I wish there were just 
one man in the House or Senate who would have the char- 
acter to get up and say,—‘I don’t want any of the tax- 
payers’ money to take home with me. Down in my part 
of the country, we can take care of ourselves and we are 
going to do so.” I think, like Garibaldi, he might find 


others willing to follow! . 


We can be glad that there are organizations and groups 
of intelligent and thoughtful women such as the Women’s 
National Republican Club, women who will not carelessly 
hide their talents for citizenship, women who seek to “find 
the meaning of God in human experience, and the meaning 
of Life in human relationships,” who are not ashamed to 
take today’s conditions and their need for helping to right 
them seriously, women who know, as James Freeman Clarke 
once said,—‘‘It may make a difference to all eternity whether 
we do right or wrong today.” 

It was Cotton Mather who said,—“There is a thought 
which I have often had—that the light of reason is the 
voice of Gow” 


I believe that the light of reason illumines our duty 
now, and that the voice of the God who has given us this, 
our good land to be a free country, calls us to do our duty 
as we see it, and that He will give us strength as we need it, 
to overcome the forces of evil that now threaten us. In 
such faith, may all true Americans go forward together to 
Life, Liberty, and the safe pursuit of happiness. 
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By CHARLES FRANCIS COE, Author and Criminologist 
Before the Women’s National Republican Club, August 6, 1935. (Stenographic report.) 


HAVE sat enthralled by the erudite address of a great 
person from the great farmland of a great country. 
Very humbly, very cordially and very sincerely, Mrs. 
Simmons, I thank you for the expression you have given us. 

It would not be possible, I am sure, for any individual 
to live up to the glowing introduction Mrs. Caraway has 
just accorded me, except for one fact, perhaps, and that 
would be that it would take a criminologist to understand 
the present administration. (Laughter and Applause.) 

There is one indisputable right accorded every American 
—one of the few remaining ones of which we stand today 
not yet deprived—that is the right of free speech. I intend 
to indulge in it. (Applause. ) 

You will accord me a very great favor, if perhaps 
less kindliness, if throughout my brief address you will re- 
frain from applause. Applause is an interruption which 
takes radio time, and when so great an organization as the 
National Broadcasting Company accords you and I as hum- 
ble Americans the privileges of their immense network, I 
say that we should conserve it. So if you agree with me, 
let’s desist in any interruption. 

I am going to speak to you as an American. Perhaps to 
find an American today in Washington, you would have to 
go to the Smithsonian Institute, I don’t know. But I do 
know that vibrant across the nethermost reaches of this 
country there is a sound, a substantial and unimpeachable 
Americanism which sooner or later will assert itself in the 
life of our country. So I speak to you as an American, not 
as a politician, for I am not that; not as an ambitious indi- 
vidual politically, for I am not that; not as anything but 
a very humble, very hopeful, very sincere individual who 
comes to this bea@tiful clubroom, just as you have come here, 
activated and motivated by the same impulse, the sense of 
righteousness, a sense of fairness and an appeal for justice 
and honor in the prosecution of our national affairs which 
so long as breath remains in us will be undeniable to Ameri- 
cans. So let’s go on from there. 

We have heard a lot of talk about a third party. Do 
you remember that? Please do not be misled by talk of a 
third party. If there is any other party formed these days, 
it will be a fourth party. The third party is now function- 
ing in Washington. It is not Democratic; it is not Re- 
publican; and it is not American. And this is my plea— 
let us cast out this thought of a third party. Let us restore 
ourselves and our country to the leadership, the direction, 
the integrity, the honor, and the decent impulses of a party 
that never has failed the country materially, and you know 
the party I mean, or I wouldn’t be here. 

We hear a lot about social security, an awful lot about 
social security. It is a very difficult procedure to disagree 
with a man who says no one should be poor. It is rather 
a trying burden to attempt to assail the citadel of a man 
who, on the crest of opportunism, says that all people have 
equal rights. That is difficult. As a matter of fact, having 
stated very definitely that I am not and never will be a 
politician, I think it only fair to say that were I a politician, 
that is just what I would do. 


Strangely enough, it seems that a pretty good politician 
has done that, so I am no discoverer, but when it comes to 
a question of social security, I would like to make this 
statement,—all we hear about it warms our hearts because, 
thank God, we are a warm-hearted people. But common 
sense must tell us that security for all does not lie in se- 
curity for none. That is irrevocable. You cannot build 
security on the one hand, while destroying it upon the other. 
For security is identical with loyalty. 

No man ever was ninety-nine per cent loyal. Either 
a man is loyal, or he is disloyal; either a man is patriotic, 
or he is unpatriotic; either a man is dishonest, or he is hon- 
est; either a man is secure or he is not secure. And all 
this business that you hear emanating from the Townsend 
Plan, from the Sinclair Plan, and from that great patriot 
who emblazons across the horizons a new way of life, Huey 
Long, I say to you there is nothing that we can capitalize. 

Security for us must come, my friends, just as came 
security for our forefathers. Security must be conceived in 
honesty of purpose. It must be cultivated in energetic and 
equally honest activity. So let not our warm hearts distort 
our straight thinking mind. Let not the insignia of our 
nation, the Star Spangled Banner, be waved across the funda- 
mental issue, by which you and I as a people, must be 
judged. 

Security is a thing which is earned. It isn’t given. 
It is caused. It is not discovered. Any attempt on the part 
of a government to convince a people that government may 
give economic security, is playing a false attempt. It is a 
reflection from a shadow cast by no substance. It is a new 
device by predatory politicians who would sway the judg- 
ment of the people and without advising them of the actual 
condition, capitalize the trust they had in institutions which 
were reared by our forefathers and for the time being, 
through opportunism have been surrendered to those who 
know not what they do. 

The security which you and I want, if we be Ameri- 
cans, is the security which we have earned. I would like 
to submit that thought. 

We come down now,—I have forgotten the alphabetical 
term by which the present Administration identifies it, but 
as you and I recognize it as the dole. You and I know 
that we have the dole. There can’t be any question about 
that at all. Some twenty-five millions of people are living 
on the rest of us. These live without work. Many of them 
already have become so accustomed to this that they will 
not take work when it is offered. This situation is tragic 
as it is un-American. But it is less tragic than it is inevi- 
table. 

I know no finer picture than that of the American 
mother. One has just addressed you. There is no stronger 
picture than that of the American father. Many of us are 
here. 

I shudder for that day when twenty-five millions of 
American fathers and mothers will rear eager, sturdy child 
Americans who may not look with respect and reverence 
upon their fathers. I pray God humbly to preserve us from 
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dole kids, for these are comparable with the serfs of Russia. 
May the God that presides over American destiny see to it 
that never within our shores is born a child, denied of the 
right that is inherent in the business of Americanism, to win 
his own way to the top, and to participate in the glories and 
in the advantages that American government has given to 
Americans. 

That is the curse of the dole. That is the corruptive 
part that is eating with disintegrating force forever at every 
foundation of the land that you and I call home, and may 
God preserve us from too much more of it. 

We hear a little something about planned economy 
these days, too. Have you heard that one? ‘That, if I 
were Al Smith, I would call a Lulu. 

Let me tell you a little something that I think about 
economy. May I? Especially planned economy. 

If there be anything in the American tradition, if there 
be anything in the natural patriotic impulses of the American 
people, if there be a vestige of truth in the Holy Bible, if 
there be a kindly thought in the hearts of motherhood, if 
there be a consecrated devotion in the souls of fatherhood, 
if there be anything now identified with the business of liv- 
ing inherent in the impulses of civilization, then this I say 
to you, the only planned economy is the economy planned 
by God Almighty and that economy Tugwell thus far has 
been unable to improve upon. 

Let us not deviate from facts. Let us realize that 
there are basic truths, that we do not know all about life, 
that we do not in the least understand the enigma of death, 
that we come here, as so often has been said, for but a fleet- 
ing moment and that our puny little intellects are quite un- 
able to cope with what we know as God. That is ours, 
not Tugwell’s, according to Tugwell’s estimate. 

So planned economy, if it is sound. We learn in the 
Bible that the man who builded his house upon sands was 
wrong. He builded a beautiful house, pretty, with shutters, 
perhaps with hearts carved on them, but when the winds 
came, the storms, the house vanished. The same is true of 
any attempt at planned economy. We may not build except 
substantially and upon the rocks. Wheat plowed under is 
comparable to the house upon the sands. Wheat—but here 
in our great City of New York, not thousands, unhappily, 
but hundreds of thousands want and need bread and we 
plow wheat under. Oh, yes, that is splendid economy but 
not planned by Almighty God, believe me in that. It is 
planned from a whipper-snapper, from a laboratory perhaps 
in Columbia University, and America doesn’t want it. 
America would rather tie in with God than Tugwell. They 
might even take God over Roosevelt. 

On this planned economy, if I may say just a word, 
our forefathers who created this fair land created also an 
autumn day when the leaves are red and the air redolent 
with approaching winter, and they called it Thanksgiving 
and in prayer they thank the omnipotent for copious crops, 
for silos filled with fodder, for cribs bulging with corn and 
for cellars filled with potatoes, all very simple things. Our 
forefathers were as wise as they were courageous, as humble 
as they were energetic. In all these things they recognized 
the wealth of our people. 

Today we plow under that wealth, we destroy it with 
a hand as devastating as that of any emperor or plague in 
history. With it also we destroy industry and thrift in our 










































citizenry. Obviously, America has changed but the earth 
has not changed; wealth has not changed; God has not 
changed. These are right; we are wrong. I ask that you 
ponder that on the evidence as we see it today. 

We may never in wisdom oppose government and legis- 
lative activities to the natural and fundamental laws of na- 
ture. We tried that with prohibition and you know what 
happened. As a criminologist, | would interpolate that 
thought, if I may. Give me a fool legislature, and the 
good God knows we don’t get anything else lately, and I 
will create for you by noon tomorrow 10,000 new criminals. 
Criminals are made by law. You pass a law against this or 
against that or against the other thing and he who violates 
it becomes a criminal. Very, very few of our criminals in 
our great penal institutions have violated the Ten Com- 
mandments to get there. I would rather trust, and I say 
this kindly, | would rather trust the average lifer in a penal 
institution in America today with my purse, my honor or 
my wife, than I would with nine out of ten people I meet 
in the public highways. The truth is simple. A lifer in 
prison is simply a man whose emotions overwhelmed him 
and caused him to commit a violent crime. It is the one 
crime he ever committed, except for the gangster, and you 
know what I think about him. 

God Almighty made us creatures of emotion rather 
than creatures of greed. We cannot sit down and explain 
death and in just about three more months, nobody either 
will be able to sit down and explain taxes. I am going to 
come to that in a moment, with your kind indulgence. 

Taxes, ha-ha! ‘Taxes are met by appropriation. Ap- 
propriations—we ought to take those up for a minute seri- 
ously. I have tried to put these thoughts of mine in simple 
words. I hope that the vast radio audience within the range 
of my voice and the cultured ladies’ club, I must say beauti- 
ful audience, which I now address, will take as their senti- 
ment you and I, whether you have been listening through the 
loudspeaker or sitting here in this beautiful room, gathered 
on behalf of what we consider to be Americanism—we are 
crusaders as truly and as completely as any crusader who 
has illumined the pages of history by his deeds. Let us 
go on from there. 

Appropriations running into billions, they are fantastic. 
They surpass our understanding. I am of that order and 
class of people who realize as much as $11.40 is important 
money. I talk, as I said, in those terms. Most of us never 
have too much valued a penny, I mean a little, red cent, 
never bothered us a great deal one way or another. I ven- 
ture to say that if I now asked every one in this room to 
give me a penny, none would refuse if change were con- 
venient. I venture to say practically every one in the 
country would give me a penny without any material change 
in their financial status, but if they did, I would be tre- 
mendously rich. That is the point I want you to remember. 
Just think of the fortune made at the five and ten cent 
stores! A little of it has gone to Europe lately, but never 
mind that. Therein lies some grasp of this appropriation 
business, ladies and gentlemen, for every person in the coun- 
try who has possessions or earning power will be giving 
not pennies but dollars, not a dollar but many, many dollars, 
to foot the bill of these mad appropriations. 

Never in our history has government on the one hand 
outrageously destroyed so much wealth and on the other 
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hand so increasingly demanded more and more wealth to 
continue its program of destruction. If you doubt this, 
read the papers; you will see that already the government 
has reached a point where it is breaking into smaller frac- 
tions even the lowly cent. They have gotten down to that 
now. Now we are to have mills. One they say will be 
square, another will have a hole in it. We needn’t worry. 
The good old American dollar already has a hole in it you 
could drive a bull through. The new square coins won't 
be with you long enough to wear out your pockets, so don’t 
worry very much. 

Government—what is it? We know where it comes 
from, or we think we do. What does it do? It is a para- 
site. It can’t be anything but something that feeds, fattens 
and exists upon what it can take in the form of taxes. All 
government is that. Its only income is what it takes from 
the people it governs; it produces nothing. I say to you 
without fear of contradiction that the more government you 
need, the less money you will have. Every time someone 
talks about a new bureau, someone talks about another al- 
phabetical combination, and they have used them all except 
I. O. U., just remember this, the more of those you get, 
the less money you will have and the less you will have for 
your home, for your church life and your community life, 
for your children’s education, for your own comforts, for 
the pursuit of your own happiness and for the inherent 
right that is yours, guaranteed by the Constitution as an 
American citizen. 

Well, thousands of Americans, millions of American 
people have become familiar with the chimney on the fac- 
tory. Sometimes it is red, do you remember, and sometimes 
yellow, often black. Housewives have gazed upon these 
stacks from busy kitchens, viewed them perhaps as a mariner 
sees a lighthouse, because they mark the harbor of the la- 
borer, her dear ones. Husbands and fathers labor beneath 
these stacks. Now and then when the wind is right, the 
smoke from the stacks is a nuisance and we say so. But 
each week the breath of the chimney empties the lungs of the 
machinery below and so industry breathes. Homes are 
maintained, pay checks feed, clothe and educate our children. 
Our churches ring with a sense of well-being and our schools 
are vibrant with echoing shouts of happy, healthy America 
in the making. When chimneys grow somber and cease to 
smoke, then the machinery is not breathing and industry is 
stifled. Pay checks falter, cease, poverty bolsters the voice 
of the church belfry; schools feel the ring in a well of de- 
fenseless want. That is the oldest lesson in economic history. 

That is inviolate. That is as sure as death and taxes. 
What we need is more industry to feed us and less govern- 
ment to tax us. That is what we need. Government is a 
fine thing to throw defense around our national wealth and 
regulate the conversion into food and clothes and cars and 
comforts and things which identify the American standard 
of living, but it is a poor thing, indeed, when it attempts to 
support us. That is true because whatever it spends to sup- 
port us, it must get by taking from us. Let us curtail 
government and build business. Then we will restore 
America to Americans. 

It is an easy thing to criticize, but a difficult one to 
lead. Hindsight, as they say, is better and surer than fore- 
sight. Let us not criticize what has been done in Wash- 
ington without offering something better instead. Let us 


offer it fearlessly and honorably, for these are the preroga- 
tives of the American. 

You have heard recently of a whispering campaign 
somebody started. They almost want to hang him because 
he started a whispering campaign. Here on a nationwide 
radio, before this great audience, I have a suggestion to 
make. I do not want to make any whispering campaign. 
I want a shouting campaign. I don’t want anyone to 
whisper. I want everybody to get up and shout for our 
rights as American citizens, to get out and shout for 
our rights as American citizens, to get out and shout at the 
top of our lungs. And, of course, we ridicule the folderole, 
faking and foraging of predatory politicians in Washington, 
D. C. If my income tax goes up for that, let ’er go! So 
let us shout about it. 

Basically, and time runs short, I do not want to make 
an address of this kind without offering what I consider a 
reasonably helpful suggestion. If we would build well, let 
us build constructively. I have said build business. Well, 
what do I mean? What is this civilized order that the 
government is to protect? 

Basically, the business of organized living, as I see it, 
is the business of transforming natural wealth into market- 
able wealth with profit to all concerned in the process. 
Fundamentally, there are five great routes upon which the 
body politic thrives. 

First is industry. That is the business of production, 
mining, scientific research, manufacturing, producing things 
for the common want. Second, is the business of commerce, 
which is the process of distributing the wealth so created, 
and that includes salesmen, transportation systems, and all 
those who serve in the processes of distribution. Third is 
the housewifery. That is one of the greatest activities and 
industries in America today. They spend most of our money. 
I mean my wife does. There is no reason why they should 
not have a very definite say and give me the planned econ- 
omy, if you like the phrase, that is planned not through the 
aroma of the dollar cigar in Washington, but in the fumes 
of a cook stove in some housewife’s kitchen. I will take that 
economy and we will do much better with it. 

Fourth is agriculture. Your farmer is a man who 
transforms natural wealth into marketable wealth and sells 
it direct. It is perfectly proper that he should. And just 
so soon as the processes of distribution are so adjusted that the 
farmer can get his product to the starving people in the great 
centers of population, then the farmer won’t be able to pro- 
duce enough and you don’t need to plough anything under. 

Fifth is capital and labor. I say to you that in the 
main and in the ultimate, their interests are identical. We 
must not permit the whole picture to find chaotic disturb- 
ance and bickerings between those people who must inevi- 
tably ride the same boat. That goes for both capital and 
labor. Each is indispensible to the other. Each is depend- 
ent upon the other for the processes which gave it existence. 

Finally, for the time is short, thirty seconds, let me 
leave this thought with you, please. Let us not make of 
this generation a burden for the way of the next generation. 
Let us before God in common justice, in ordinary decency, 
in patriotic Americanism, guarantee to every child born of 
American parentage, equal opportunity, equal justice, and, 
above all, a sense of pride in those of us who have gone 


before. 
Be" 





